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No.  I.  Hritmia  and  Ikt 

Mt  Dea« - , 

IliiTORT  it  to  obtiouily  an  rtienlial  part  of  a 
linirrout  rducttion — that  it,  at  it  bat  bren  wril 
drfinid,  of  an  (ducation  which  Alt  a  man  to  per¬ 
form  juttly,  tkilfully,  and  maf^n.minioutly,  all  thr 
ofiicrt,  both  |>ublic  and  private,  of  pracr  and  w.ar — 
that  I  nrrd  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the 
tiudy  of  it.  Indeed,  if  men  fP'ow  wite  by  expe¬ 
rience,  and  if  experience  be  gained  by  living  long 
and  mingling  much  with  mankind,  it  it  plain  that 
hittory  being  nothing  leta  than  the  aggregate  of 
individual  experiences,  and  the  ttorehoiite  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  and  action,  iti  ttudy  mutt,  at  Lord 
Bacon  tayt,  “  make  men  wite;*'  while  the  neglect 
of  it  would  certainly  seem  to  superinduce  that  per¬ 
petual  childhood,  which  Cicero  assigns  to  those 
who  are  unread  in  its  ample  page. 

Nor  it  the  interest  connected  with  this  ttudy  lest 
obvious  than  its  importance.  For  if  to  trace  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations  ;  to  contemplate  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  human  heart  and  mind  under  every 
variety  of  circumstance,  whether  as  regards  age, 
race,  clime,  religion,  or  polity ;  to  trace,  amid  all 
the  conflicting  elements  of  human  agency,  a  divine 
agency  overruling  every  sublunary  event  to  the 
purposes  of  its  own  mysterious  will ; — if  these  be  in  • 
teresting  subjects  of  inquiry,  what  else  is  history  but 
the  record  of  the  very  facts  which  supplies  them  ? 

The  history,  therefore,  of  any  nation  cannot  fail 
to  be  instructive  and  interesting;  for  as  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  every  where,  the  moral 
which  arises  from  its  pcssioiis,  prejudices,  virtues, 
and  failings,  will  apply  almost  universally.  Still, 
while  such  is  the  benefleial  result  connected  with 
the  study  of  anv  history  whatever,  it  is  peculiarly 
associated  with  that  of  one's  own  country.  A  man 
has  a  laudable  gratification  in  tracing  the  rise, 
progress,  and  achievements  of  his  own  family ; 
how  much  higher,  therefore,  must  be  the  gratifica- 

Britain  is  diri\cd  from  Brith;  to  which  word  the 
(ireeks,  who  knewr  Britain  before  the  Homans,  adde'd 
Tatua,  which  signifies  a  country,  licnee  Brillunia,  the 
country  of  the  Britons. 


tion  of  making  a  similar  inquiry  into  that  national 
family  of  whicn  bit  own  ia  part  I  Now,  to  trace  to 
ita  source  the  British  nation  ;  to  mark  its  progrrsa 
in  language,  religion,  and  civil  government;  to 
cooirmplaie  the  mannera  and  custoass  of  its  inba* 
biianis  under  the  diflereni  influence!  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  civilisation,  and  refinement ;  to  chronicle  the 
achievements  of  iu  arU  and  arasa,  and  watch  the 
gradual  evolution  of  its  mighty  empire,— this  ia  the 
peculiar  province  of  English  history. 

Nothing  more,  then,  need  be  said  to  claim  your 
attention  to  the  facta  which  I  am  about  to  bring 
before  you,  illusiraiive  of  all  this,  in  the  following 
letters ;  and  which,  though  principally  intended 
for  your  own  personal  improvement,  may  perhaps 
be  found  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  that  great  and 
deplorable  want  among  ua, — an  Ktiglisli  history, 
imbued  with  sound  Christian  principles,  for  young 
and  genervl  readers.  I  have  often  told  you,  that 
It  is  the  disgrace  of  our  literature  not  to  posaesa  a 
single  standard  history  which  can  safely  ^  placed 
in  the  hands  of  such  persons.  Hume,  as  you 
know,  was  an  infidel ;  Lingard  is  a  papist ;  llaU 
lam  is  a  bitter  Whig,  and  blackens  over  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  me  n  dear  to  every  English  heart ;  Cobbett 
—  but  I  need  scarcely  characterise  such  a  writer : 
while  Goldsmith,  Rapin,  Henry,  and  a  host  of 
inferior  authors,  are  either  remarkable  for  the  bad 
'  principles  which  they  inculcate,  or,  which  is  little 
better,  for  the  absence  of  all  principle  whatever. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  those  various  compila¬ 
tions  which  from  time  to  time  appear  under  the  titles 
of  “  Outlines  of  English  History  for  the  Young,” 
“  Questions  and  Answers  in  the  History  of  Eng- 
lai  d  for  the  use  of  Schools,”  ”  Religious  histories 
of  England  for  family  reading,”  “  Catechisms,” 
“  Compendiums”  of  English  history,  &c.  All  such 
books  as  these,  with  exceptions  lamentably  few, 
are  little  better  than  magazines  of  heresy  and  sedi¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  conscientiously  shunned  by 
every  parent  and  instructor  of  youth.  But  1  must 
not  detain  you  longer  from  the  subject  of  this 
Letter,  which  is  intended  to  give  you  some  notion 
of  the  origin  of  our  British  forefathers;  their  reli¬ 
gion,  civil  constitution,  mode  of  living,  .and  their 
national  and  individual  character,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history  to  the  time  of  their  final 
subjugation  under  the  Romans. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  question  which  you 
will  ask,  is,  whence  the  origin  of  the  aborigines  of 
our  island,  from  whom  we  receive  our  name  of 
Britons  ?  Many  hypotheses,  as  is  usual  in  assign¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  nations,  have  been  advanced;  but 
that  will  only  be  stated  here  which  seems  to  be 
must  probable.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  original 
Britons  were  a  tribe  of  those  nations  who  were 
descended  from  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet;  and  the  first 
who  went  to  dwell  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 
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These  Uommerians,  or  Kiinmcrians,  whence  de¬ 
scended  the  Celtic,  appear  to  have  been  settled  in  I 
Spain,  France,  and  iWitain,  at  least  GOO  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ ;  since  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
speaks  of  the  merchants  of  Tyre  as  then  bringing 
home  from  Tarshish,  or  Portugal,  the  tin  or  lead 
which  they  seem  to  have  procured  from  the  coasts 
of  Cornwall  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12).  This  opinion  re¬ 
ceives  considerable  conbrination  from  the  fact,  that 
the  tribes  of  savages  discovered  by  our  navigators 
among  the  Polynesian  islands  resemble  in  their 
habits  of  life,  their  forms  of  government,  and  even 
theirpersonal  appearance,  the  aborigines  of  llritain. 

For  several  centuries  after  their  arrival  very 
little  is  known  of  our  llritish  forefathers  ;  and  un¬ 
less  for  the  "  Commentaries  of  Julius  Csesar,”  the 
writings  of  Tacitus,  and  other  foreign  historians, 
even  that  little  would  never  have  been  transmitted 
to  us.  From  these  authors  wc  learn  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  whole  island  comprised  about  forty 
tribes,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  king,  or, 
rather,  kingling.  The  long  tract  of  land  to  the 
south  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames  was  un¬ 
equally  divided  between  ten  nations,  of  whom  the 
principal  were  the  Cantii,  or  men  of  Kent ;  the 
Delgse,  or  inhabitants  of  the  present  counties  of 
Hampshire  and  Wilts;  and  the  Damnonii,  who 
from  the  river  Ex  had  gradually  extended  them¬ 
selves  from  the  western  promontory.  Across  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  now  called  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
most  powerful  was  the  tribe  of  the  Silures.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  their  original  scat,  they 
had  carried  their  arms  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean ; 
and  their  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the  Or- 
dovices  and  the  Dimctm,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  mountains,  and  of  the  western  district  of 
Wales.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Stour,  lay  the  Trinobantes, 
Vhose  capital  was  London;  and  from  the  Stour  to 
the  Humber  stretched  the  two  kindred  nations  of 
the  Iceni,  called  Cenigniagni  and  Coitanni.  The 
Dobuni  and  Cisii,  confederate  tribes  under  the 
rule  of  Cassiblan,  extended  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Thames,  from  the  Severn  to  the  Trinobantes; 
and  above  them  dwelt  the  Carnahii  and  several 
clans  of  minor  consequence.  The  Brigantes  were 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  British  nations  :  they 
were  bounded  by  the  Humber  on  the  south,  and 
by  the  Tyne  on  the  north ;  and  had  subdued  the 
Volantii  and  Sistutii  of  the  western  coast.  To  the 
north  of  the  Brigantes  were  five  tribes,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Maetse ;  and  beyond  these  wan¬ 
dered  around  the  lakes  and  mountains  various  clans, 
among  which  the  Caledonians  ranked  the  highest. 

Such  it  the  geography  of  ancient  Britain.  In 
tke  time  of  C»sar  the  island  was  well  peopled,  full 
of  house*,  or  rather  huts,  built  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gauls.  A  foundation  of  stone  supported  a  cir¬ 
cular  wall  of  timber  and  reeds,  over  which  was 
thrown  a  conical  roof,  pierced  in  the  centre  for  the 
double  purpose  of  admitting  the  light  and  discharg¬ 
ing  the  smoke.  The  inhabitants  used  brass  money* 

•  Betides  these  brats  coin*  u«ed  in  mcrehaiuliir,  other 
ancient  British  coin*  of  mild  bavclm-n  found  *t  Karn-Iire, 
in  Cornwall,  and  other  jdacen,  which  ap|icar  to  have  been 
mentorial*  of  their  religion*  fo*tiraU,  or  u*ed  as  talisraani. 
Borne  of  lhe*o  coin*  are  markml,  other*  unin«crih<Hl ;  the 
former,  of  course,  being  the  more  aiu  iwit,  tlie  latter  ;mie- 
rally  iwetentinj;  the  names  of  British  prince*  known  in 
the  century  before  or  after  the  (.'hrislian  era.  Tlie  sviu- 


and  iron  rings  of  a  certain  weight.  The  provinces 
remote  from  the  sea  produced  tin,  and  those  upon 
the  coast  iron,  but  the  latter  in  no  great  quantity; 
the  br.nss  was  imported.  The  same  kinds  of  wo^ 
were  found  there  as  in  Gaul,  except  the  fir  and 
beech-tree.  The  climate  was  more  temperate  than 
in  Gaul,  and  the  cold  less  intense.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  thought  it  unlawful  to  feed  upon  hares,  pullets, 
or  geese ;  yet  they  bred  them  for  their  diversion 
and  pleasure.  The  men  of  Kent  were  considered 
the  most  civilised  of  the  Britons,  and  differed 
but  little  from  their  Gallic  neighbours,  though 
they  were  generally  taller,  their  hair  not  so  yel¬ 
low,  and  looser  built.  The  greater  part  of  those 
who  lived  within  the  country  never  sowed  their 
land,  hut  lived  on  flesh  and  milk,  and  were  clad 
in  skins.  Both  sexes  generally  painted  them¬ 
selves  with  woad, — and  licnce  tlie  name  of  Bri¬ 
ton,  lirithon,  or  painted  man,  —  which  gave  a 
bluish  cast  to  the  skin ;  and,  apart  from  being  a 
defence  against  the  weather,  made  them  look  very 
terrible  in  battle.  Tattooing  was  also  commoD 
among  the  more  northern  Britons,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  manner : — At  an  early  sge 
the  outlines  of  animals  were  iinpressid  with  pointed 
instruments  in  the  skin  ;  a  strong  infusion  of  woad 
was  rubbed  into  the  punctures;  and  the  figurri 
expanding  with  the  growth  of  the  bodies,  retaiued 
their  original  appearance  through  life.  They  were 
also  long  haired,  and  shaved  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  except  the  bead  and  upper  lip.  Nothing  fur¬ 
ther  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  barbarous  notios 
formed  of  the  Britons  by  the  ancient  poets  and 
historians,  than  the  horrible  concubinage  and  inceu 
which  prevailed  among  them.  According  to  Cxssr, 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  lived  together,  having  their 
wives  in  common,  especially  brothers,  or  parenti 
and  children. 

The  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  onr 
British  forefathers  is  their  religion.  This,  as  you 
well  know,  was  Druidism  ;  so  called  from  the  priesu 
who  performed  the  rites  of  this  worship  being 
i  named  Druids.  This  word  has  had  several  origioi 
assigned  to  it ;  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  British  word  Druiim, 
the  plural  of  the  primitive  word  Driid,  which  hu 
many  significations.  It  signifies,  for  instance,! 
revenger,  cruel  or  merciless,  valiant  or  hardy;  tU 
of  which  appellations  are,  as  will  be  seen,  applies- 
hie  to  the  several  ullices  borne  by  the  Druids. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  Druids  of  Gsul 
it  given  by  Cotsar,  which  will  etjually  apply  to  ihoii 
of  Britain,  since  Gaul  was  originally  indebted  to 
Britain  fur  this  form  of  worship.  From  tlie  ^ 
man  general  and  historian  wc  learn,  that  the  Druids 
presided  in  matters  of  religion,  had  the  care  of 
public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  interpreted  tlw 
will  of  the  gods.  They  had  the  direction  a^ 
education  of  youth,  by  whom  they  were  held  i* 
great  honour.  In  almost  all  controversies,  wbt- 
thcr  public  or  piivate,  the  decision  was  left  to 

b  its  of  tlioir  superstition,  which  1  *h*ll  describe  by  lid 
by,  arc  also  visible  on  tlicin ;  the  liguret  of  llic  *ub  i» 
muon,  for  instaneo.  well-known  objects  of  British  deu>- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  li;;uTes  of  the  chief  of  thiir  eo« 
Th<“y  also  pive  reiiresentations  of  the  circular  temiilw'S 
wliicli  tlieir  worship  was  celebrateil,  together  with 
boU  of  the  various  rites  used  on  such  occasion*.  You  *« 
fluil  *01110  verv  interesting  ‘‘  remark*  on  ancient  Britiu 
coins”  aj>|>eiidi*l  to  Davies’  •’  Mythology  and  Kite*  «i*“ 
British  Druids.” 
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them ;  and  if  any  crime  was  cummitted,  any  murder 
perpetrated,  if  any  dispute  arose  touching  an  in¬ 
heritance,  or  the  limits  of  an  adjoining  estate  ;  in 
all  these  cases  the  Druids  were  supreme  judges. 
Tliey  decreed  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  if 
any  one  refused  to  submit  to  their  sentenee,  whe¬ 
ther  magistrate  or  private  person,  they  interdicted 
him  the  sacrifices.  This  —  and  here  how  many 
Christians  may  blush,  who  voluntarily  withdraw 
themselves  from  Christian  worship! — was  eonsi- 
dered  the  severest  punishment  which  could  be 
inflicted  i  because  whoever  were  subject  to  it  were 
esteemed  impious  and  wicked.  Hence  ail  men 
shunned  them,  lest  they  should  sufier  from  the 
contagion  of  their  misfortunes.  The  excommu¬ 
nicated  were  also  outlawed,  and  could,  of  course, 
hold  no  public  oflice. 

The  Druids  were  all  under  one  chief,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  supreme  authority.  Upon  his  death,  if  any 
one  remarkably  excelled  the  rest,  he  succeeded  ; 
hut  if  there  were  several  candidates  of  equal  merit, 
the  affair  was  determined  by  plurality  of  suffrages. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  had  recourse  to  arms  be¬ 
fore  the  election  could  be  brought  to  an  amicable 
issue.  Once  a  year  the  Druids  assembled  at  a 
consecrated  place,  whither  all  such  as  hud  any  suits 
depending  flocked  from  all  parts,  and  submitted 
implicitly  to  their  decrees.  The  Druids  were 
exempted  from  taxes  and  military  service;  and 
enjoyed  all  manner  of  immunities.  These  great 
privileges  induced  many  to  follow  that  vocation, 
and  the  children  of  kings  and  nobles  belonged 
to  it  They  were  taught  to  repeat  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  verses  by  heart,  and  often  spent  twenty 
years  upon  that  institution;  for  it  was  deemed 
unlawful  to  commit  their  statutes  to  writing, 
though  in  other  matters,  whether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  they  made  use  of  Greek  characters.  Cmsar 
supposed  that  they  followed  this  method  for  two 
reasons — to  hide  their  mysteries  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  exercise  the  memory 
of  their  scholars.  It  was  one  of  their  principal 
maxims  that  the  soul  never  dies,  but  after  death 
passes  from  one  body  to  another ;  which  they 
thought  contributed  greatly  to  exalt  men’s  courage 
by  disarming  death  of  its  terrors.  They  taught 
likewise  many  things  relating  to  the  stars  and  their 
motions,  the  magnitude  of  the  world  and  the  earth, 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  power  and  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  immortal  geds. 

Like  most  other  idolators,  the  Britons  offered 
human  sacriffees,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
vow  when  suffering  under  any  great  calamity  of 
war  or  pealilence.  Of  these  horrid  rites  the  Druids 
were  the  ministers.  Some  prepared  huge  Colos- 
suses  of  osier  twigs,  into  which  they  cast  men  alive, 
and  setting  fire  to  them,  those  within  expired  amid 
the  flames.  At  other  times  the  officiating  priest 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  his  victim, 
whether  captive  or  malefactor ;  and  from  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  the  blood  issued  from  the  wound, 
and  the  convulsions  in  which  the  sufferer  expired, 
presumed  to  announce  the  future  happiness  or 
calamity  of  his  country.  They  preferred  for  their 
victims  such  as  had  been  convicted  of  theft  or 
other  crimes,  believing  them  to  be  most  acceptable 
to  their  gods ;  but  when  the  guilty  were  wanting, 
the  innocent  were  often  made  to  suffer.  Of  their 
gods,  Mercury  was  the  chief ;  of  him  they  had  many 


imaget:,  accounted  him  the  inventor  of  all  arts, 
their  guide  and  conductor  in  their  journeys,  and 
the  patron  of  merchandise  and  gain.  Next  in  esti¬ 
mation  to  him  were  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Minerva.  Their  notions  with  regard  to  these  dei¬ 
ties,  as  they  were  called,  were  pretty  much  the 
same  with  those  of  other  nations.  To  Mars,  when 
they  resolved  upon  a  battle,  they  generally  devoted 
the  spoil.  If  they  proved  victorious,  they  offered 
up  all  the  cattle  taken,  and  set  apart  the  rest  of 
the  plunder  in  a  place  appointed  fur  that  purpose; 
and  it  was  common  in  many  provinces  to  see  these 
monuments  of  offerings  piled  up  in  consecrated 
places.  Such  was  the  awful  mystery  which  en- 
J  shrined  every  thing  connected  with  their  creed  ; 
and  it  rarely  happened  that  any  one  was  so  wicked 
as  to  conceal  the  plunder,  or  pillage  the  public 
oblations.  When  this  did  occur,  the  severest  pu¬ 
nishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  offenders. 

I  Those  who  have  examined  more  minutely  into 
the  religion  of  the  Druids  than  the  Homan  general 
I  during  his  short  residence  could  be  expected  to  do, 
tell  us  that  their  mythology  and  rites  had  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  history  of  the  deluge,  combined  with 
Sabian  idolatry ;  that  they  had  preserved  many 
heathen  traditions  respecting  the  deluge ;  that 
;  they  recognised  the  character  of  the  patriarch 
I  Noah,  whom  they  worshipped  as  a  god  in  conjunc- 
,  lion  with  the  sun  ;  that  this  Ilelio-arkite,  as  it  has 
been  called,  was  their  chief  god,  appropriating  the 
attributes  of  most  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  but  more  particularly  corresponding  in  cha¬ 
racter  with  Bacchus;  that  his  symbols  and  titles 
point  out  his  identity  with  this  deity;  that  the  rites 
by  which  he  was  honoured  were  connected  with 
the  superstitious  veneration  of  certain  sacred  lakes, 

'  rivers,  islands,  and  rocks  ;  and  that  the  worship  of 
'  this  god  was  connected  with  that  of  a  goddess,  who 
'  was  the  Ceres  of  the  ancients.  All  the  ancient 
British  coins  before  alluded  to  retain  the  symbols 
of  her  worship. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  oak  was  an  object  of 
i  great  veneration  among  them.  Every  thing  con- 
'  luctcd  with  it  was  deemed  sacred  ;  the  victims  fur 
'  sacrifice  were  bound  to  its  trunk,  and  its  leaves 
I  were  woven  into  chaplets  to  be  worn  at  the  sacrifice. 
Whenever,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  the  misletoe,  or  all- 
healinp,  was  seen  on  it,  the  whole  tribe  was  sum¬ 
moned,  heifers  were  sacrificed,  the  priest,  clad  in  a 
white  vesture,  cut  the  sacred  plant  with  a  golden 
knife,  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  occasion. 

The  serpent’s  egg  also  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  Druid,  as  being  connected  with  supersti¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  ark  of  Noah.  Hence  the  test 
*  of  its  genuineness  was  its  floating  against  the 
stream,  an  emblem  of  a  floating  vessel.  This 
mystical  symbol  was  to  be  procured  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  moon ;  and  its  production  was  almost 
always  sure  to  procure  a  favourable  hearing  at  the 
tribunals  of  the  Druids. 

However  we  may  be  shocked  at  this  horrible 
superstition  of  the  Druids,  their  doctrines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  notion  to  be  formed  of  them  from  what 
are  called  the  triads  of  the  ancient  bards,  were  in- 
{  tended  to  promote  order  and  good-will  among  the 
worshippers  ;  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  “  to  reform 
morals,  to  secure  peace,  and  to  encourage  good¬ 
ness.”  They  alto  declared  the  three  first  principles 
i  of  wisdom  to  be,  *'  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God, 
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concern  for  the  ftood  of  man,  and  fortitude  under 
the  accidents  of  life." 

AUhouprli  some  of  the  rites  of  Druidism  were 
performed  amid  the  oaks  of  the  forest,  it  is  certain 
that  they  had  temples  of  stone  in  which  they  also 
worshipped.  These  temples  were  circles  of  obe¬ 
lisks,  or  erect  stones,  similar  to  those  which  are 
found  in  Wales,  and  at  Stonehenge,  and  on  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain.  This  latter  temple  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Druidical 
temples,  and  was  called  Choir  Gaur ;  i.  e.  the  great 
cathedral,  or  grand  choir.  They  had  also  altars, 
generally  consisting  of  four  stones ;  three  being 
hard  flags  set  up  edge-wise,  two  making  the  sides, 
and  a  shorter  one  the  end,  with  a  fourth  stone  of 
the  same  kind  on  the  top ;  for  the  other  end  was 
usually  left  open,  and  the  altars  were  all  oblong. 
Several  of  these  are  said  still  to  remain  in  Wales. 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  altar  much  larger 
than  the  former,  called  CromlccJu,  or  bowing  ttonet. 
Near  these  there  was  generally  a  prodigious  stone, 
which  served  as  a  pedestal  fur  the  god  who  was 
worshipped  there. 

Heaps  of  stones,  consisting  of  all  kinds  from  one 
pound  to  a  hundred,  were  called  earns,  or  circles. 
Some  of  these  heaps  contained  a  hundred  cart¬ 
loads  of  stone.  Upon  the  summit  of  these  earns 
a  flat  stone  was  always  placed,  for  the  fires  which 
were  kindled  upon  them  on  May-eve  and  the  1st 
of  November  by  the  Druids.  Through  these  fires 
the  sacrifices  abuiit  to  be  oflkred  to  the  sun,  to 
whose  honour  the  fires  were  kindled,  were  to 
pass.  Besides,  on  May-eve  all  the  people  extin¬ 
guished  their  fires,  and  every  master  of  a  family 
was  obliged  to  take  a  portion  of  the  consecrated 
fire  home,  and  rekindle  the  fire  in  his  own  house, 
which  fur  the  ensuing  year  was  to  b.;  lucky  and 
prosperous.  Did,  however,  any  calamity  happen 
to  him,  it  was  always  ascribed  to  the  punishment 
of  some  new  sin,  and  not  to  any  want  of  virtue  in 
the  consecrated  fire.  The  excommunicated  were 
deprived  of  this  token  of  divine  favour.  Hence 
Wordsworth  describes  such  an  one  as  the  "  wretched 
outcast," 

From  the  gift  of  fire 
And  food  cut  otTby  sacerdotal  ire.” 

What  was  called  the  rocking-stone  is  well  known 
to  have  existed  among  the  Druids,  and  whose  motion 
or  rest  were  made  the  tests  of  innocence  or  guilt 
among  them.  These  stones  were  so  artificially 
placed  on  other  flat  stones,  that  touching  the  great 
stone  lightly,  it  moved  and  seemed  to  totter,  but 
stirred  not  when  the  whole  strength  was  applied. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  these  stones  being  broken  by  , 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  it  was  discovered  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  stone  was  performed  hy  a  yolk  exube¬ 
rant  in  the  middle  of  the  under- surface  of  the 
upper  stone,  which  was  inserted  in  a  cavity  in  the 
surface  of  the  lower  stone.  The  mechanism  was, 
of  course,  concealed  hy  the  vast  bulk  of  the  stone ; 
and  hence  it  was  easy  to  deceive  the  bystanders  - 
into  a  belief,  that  the  motion  of  the  stone  arose 
from  some  supernatural  cause.  By  this  pretended 
miracle  they  condemned  of  perjury  or  acquitted, 
ns  their  interests  or  afi'ections  led  them.  Some 
of  the  stones  are  to  be  seen  at  Brimham  rocks, 
near  Kipley,  Yorkshire. 

Among  the  Britons  was  .also  another  class  called 
Bards,  an  order  of  the  Druids  who  delivered  their 


instructions  in  verse.  These  bards  were  the  min¬ 
strels  of  the  time.  They  celebrated  events  of  fes¬ 
tivity  or  mourning,  and  were  the  companions  of 
chieftains  and  nobles.  In  the  battle-fields  their 
strains  animated  to  victory ;  in  the  festive  hall  they 
had  sounds  suited  to  those  softer  scenes ;  indeed, 
there  was  no  assembly  of  any  importance,  at  which 
the  bard  was  not  present  to  eulogise,  to  soothe,  or 
to  inspire. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  religion  of  the 
Britons,  1  have  only  time  to  observe,  with  respect 
to  their  civil  government,  that  each  tribe  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other,  and  was  governed  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  chieftain.  As  might  be  expected  in  such  s 
polity,  they  were  generally  engaged  in  warfare  with 
one  another,  it  being  impossible  for  so  many  petty 
princes  living  in  such  close  neighbourhood  long 
to  remain  at  peace, — a  state  of  things,  which,  how¬ 
ever  unfortunate  to  themselves,  was  fortunate  for 
those  who  wished  to  become  their  conquerors.  It 
was  this  which  led  to  their  subjugation  to  the 
Homans  ;  for  as  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian  ob¬ 
serves, — "  There  is  not  a  more  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  than  that  these  powerful  nations  do  not  make 
one  common  cause.  They  fight  single  and  unsup¬ 
ported  ;  and  each  in  its  turn  is  compelled  to  receive 
the  Homan  yoke.”  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  receiving  of  that  yoke  by  the  people  whose 
origin,  country,  religion,  and  civil  government,  I 
have  been  hithertodescribing,must  now  be  detailed. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  the  Homans,  whose 
arms  had  subdued  the  whole  world  besides,  should 
be  ambitious  of  adding  Britain  to  their  other  con¬ 
quests,  of  whose  importance,  as  we  learn  from  his¬ 
torical  documents,  they  had  formed  no  mean  ides. 
When  Ciesar,  therefore,  had  conquered  Gaul,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he  should  let  the 
narrow  sea  which  separated  him  from  Britain  be 
any  impediment  to  his  attempting  its  subjection. 
From  his  "  Commentaries”  we  learn  that  this  was 
the  case ;  and  as  no  account  can  be  so  accurate  or 
interesting  as  that  which  is  there  found,  I  shall  do 
little  more  than  translate  the  passages  which  reftr 
to  this  event.  They  will  also  put  us  in  possession 
of  several  customs  of  the  Britons,  especially  as 
regards  their  mode  of  warfare,  not  before  noticed:— 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  of  a.c.  S5, 
Ciesar  resolved  to  pass  over  into  Britain,  having 
received  intelligence  that  in  all  his  wars  with  the 
Gauls  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  had  ever 
received  assistance  from  thence.  He  foresaw  that 
the  season  of  the  year  would  not  permit  him  to 
finish  the  war ;  yet  he  thought  it  would  be  no  small 
advantage  if  he  should  but  take  a  view  of  the 
island,  learn  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
acquaint  himself  with  the  coast,  harbours,  snd 
landing-places,  to  all  which  the  Gauls  were  perfect 
strangers:  for  scarcely  any  but  merchants  resorted 
there,  nor  had  they  any  knowledge  of  the  country 
except  the  sea- coast,  and  the  paits  opposite  to 
Gaul.  Having,  therefore,  called  together  the 
merchants  from  all  parts,  they  could  neither  in¬ 
form  him  of  the  largeness  of  the  island,  nor  what 
or  how  powerful  the  nations  were  that  inhabited  it, 
nor  of  their  customs,  art  of  war,  or  the  harbours  fit 
to  receive  ships.  Hence,  before  he  embarked  bim- 
self,  he  thought  proper  to  send  C.  Volusenus  with 
a  galley  to  get  some  knowledge  of  these  things; 
commanding  him,  as  soon  as  he  bad  informed  bint* 
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self  in  what  he  wanted  to  know,  to  return  with  all 
expedition.  Caesar  himself  inarched  with  his  whole 
army  into  the  territory  of  the  Morini,  because 
thence  was  the  nearest  passapre  into  llritain.  Here 
he  ordered  a  great  many  ships  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ports  to  attend  him,  and  the  fleet  he  had 
made  use  of  the  year  before  in  the  Venetian  war. 
Meanwhile  the  Britons,  having  notice  of  his  design 
from  the  merchants  that  resorted  to  their  island, 
ambassadors  from  many  of  their  states  came  to 
Caesar  with  an  offer  of  hostages,  and  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Romans.  To  those  he  gave  a 
favourable  audience  ;  and  exhorting  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  mind,  sent  them  back  into  their 
own  country.  Along  with  them  he  despatched 
Comius,  whom  he  had  constituted  king  of  the  Atre- 
hatians  (Berkshire);  a  man  in  whose  virtue,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  fidelity,  he  greatly  confided,  and  whose 
authority  in  the  island  was  very  considerable.  To 
him  he  gave  it  in  charge  to  visit  as  many  states  as 
he  could,  and  persuade  them  to  enter  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Romans;  letting  them  know,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Cmsar  designed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  come  over  in  person  to  their  island.  Volusenus 
having  taken  a  view  of  the  country,  as  far  as  was 
possible  for  one  who  had  resolved  not  to  quit  his 
ship,  or  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  barba¬ 
rians,  returned  on  the  fifth  day,  and  acquainted 
Cmsar  with  his  discoveries. 

While  Cmsar  continued  in  those  parts  for  the 
sake  of  preparing  his  fleet,  having  got  together 
about  eighty  transports,  which  he  thought  would 
be  sufficient  for  carrying  over  ten  legions,  he  dis¬ 
tributed  the  galleys  he  had  over  and  above  to  the 
questor,lieutenant,and  officers  of  the  cavalry.  There 
were  besides  about  eighteen  transports,  detained 
by  contrary  winds  at  a  port  about  eight  miles  off, 
which  he  appointed  to  carryover  the  cavalry.  Mat¬ 
ters  being  thus  settled,  and  the  wind  springing  up 
fair,  he  weighed  anchor  about  one  in  the  morning, 
ordering  the  cavalry  to  embark  at  the  other  port 
and  follow  him.  But  as  these  orders  were  executed 
but  slowly,  Cotsar  himself,  about  ten  in  tbe  morn¬ 
ing,  reached  the  coast  of  Britain,  where  he  saw 
all  the  cliffs  covered  with  the  enemy’s  forces.  The 
nature  of  the  place  was  such,  that  the  sea  being 
bounded  by  steep  mountains,  the  Britons  might 
easily  launph  their  javelins  from  above.  Not  think¬ 
ing  this,  therefore,  a  convenient  landing-place,  he 
ventured  to  lie  by  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Meanwhile, 
having  called  his  officers  together,  he  informed  them 
of  what  he  had  learned  from  Volusenus,  instructed 
them  in  the  part  they  were  to  act,  and  particularly 
exhorted  them  to  do  every  thing  with  readiness, 
and  at  a  signal  given,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
military  discipline.  Having  dismissed  the  officers, 
and  finding  both  the  wind  and  tide  favourable,  he 
made  signal  for  weighing  anchor;  and  after  sailing 
about  eight  miles  farther,  stopped  over  against  a 
plain  and  open  shore.  But  the  barbarians — for  so 
are  the  Britons  designated  by  the  Roman  general — 
sent  their  cavalry  and  chariots  before,  which  they 
frequently  made  use  of  in  battle;  and  following  with 
the  rest  of  their  forces,  endeavoured  to  oppose  their 
landing :  and  indeed  they  found  it  ditlicult  to  land 
on  many  accounts ;  for  the  Roman  ships  being 
large,  required  a  great  depth  of  water ;  and  the 
soldiers,  who  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 


locality,  and  had  their  hands  embarrassed  with  a 
weight  of  armour,  were  at  the  same  time  to  leap 
from  the  ships,  stand  breast-high  amidst  the  waves, 
and  thus  encounter  the  enemy;  while  they,  fighting 
upon  dry  ground,  or  advancing  only  a  little  way  into 
the  water,  having  the  free  use  of  all  their  limbs,  and 
in  places  known  to  them,  could  boldly  cast  their 
darts,  and  spur  on  their  horses,  well  accustomed  to 
that  kind  of  service.  All  these  circumstances  serv¬ 
ing  to  spread  terror  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  who 
were  quite  strangers  to  this  way  of  fighting,  they 
did  not  attack  the  enemy  with  the  same  vigour  and 
spirit  as  was  usual  for  them  in  engagements  on  land. 

Caesar  observing  tins,  ordered  some  galleys,  a 
kind  of  shipping  less  common  with  the  Britons,  and 
more  easily  governed  and  put  in  motion,  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  little  from  the  transports  towards  the  shore, 
in  order  to  set  upon  the  enemy  in  the  flank,  and  by 
means  of  their  engines,  slings,  and  arrows,  drive 
them  to  some  distance.  This  proved  of  consi¬ 
derable  service  to  the  Romans ;  for  what  with 
the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  novel  appearance  of 
their  galleys,  the  motion  of  the  oars,  and  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  engines,  the  Britons  began  to  halt,  and 
eventually  gave  back.  The  Romans,  however,  still 
demurred  to  leap  into  the  sea,  chiefly  because  of 
the  depth  of  the  water,  when  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  tenth  legion,  having  first  invoked  the  gods, 
cried  out  aloud,  “  Follow  me,  fellow-soldiers,  unless 
you  will  betray  the  Roman  eagle  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  for  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  dis¬ 
charge  my  duty  to  Cxsar  and  the  commonwealth.” 
Tpon  this  he  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  advanced 
with  the  eagle  against  the  enemy ;  whereat  the 
rest,  exhorting  one  another  to  prevent  so  signal  a 
disgrace,  all  that  were  in  the  ship  followed  him, 
and  being  perceived  by  those  in  the  nearest  vessels, 
they  also  did  the  like,  and  boldly  approached  the 
enemy.  This  landing-place  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Deal. 

The  battle  which  ensued  was  obstinate  on  either 
side ;  but  the  Romans  being  neither  able  to  keep 
their  ranks,  nor  get  firm  footing,  nor  follow  their  re¬ 
spective  standards,  because,  leaping  promiscuously 
from  their  ships,  every  one  joined  the  first  ensign 
he  met,  all  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  The 
Britons,  on  the  other  hand,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  shallows,  when  they  saw  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vancing  singly  from  the  ships,  urged  on  their  horses 
and  attacked  them.  Great  numbers  would  gather 
round  a  handful  of  Romans ;  others,  falling  upon 
them  on  the  flank,  galled  them  greatly  with  their 
darts.  Observing  this,  Caesar  ordered  some  small 
boats  to  be  manned,  and  to  ply  about  with  recruits. 
By  these  means,  tbe  foremost  ranks  of  his  men 
having  got  firm  footing,  they  were  followed  by  all 
the  rest,  who,  falling  upon  the  Britons,  soon  put 
them  to  route.  But  the  cavalry  not  having  yet 
arrived,  they  could  not  pursue,  or  advance  into  the 
island,  which  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  render 
the  victory  complete. 

The  Britons,  however,  were  sufficiently  vanquished 
to  make  some  overtures  of  peace.  Accordingly  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  C.Tsar,  suing  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  ofiering  hostages  and  an  entire  submis¬ 
sion  to  his  commands.  .Along  with  the  ambassadors 
they  forwarded  Comius,  the  person  whom  Cxsarhad 
sent  into  Britain,  and  who,  upon  his  arrival  there, 
had  been  put  in  chains.  After  a  severe  reprimand, 
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for  their  insolence  in  having  thus  treated  one' 
charged  with  an  imperial  commission, 'Cssar  event¬ 
ually  consented  to  remit  hostilities,  on  a  certain 
number  of  hostages  being  provided.  Peace  being 
thus  concluded,  Cxsar  prepared  to  return  to  Gaul ; 
but  hia  ships  being  greatly  damaged  by  a  storm 
which  arose  just  when  his  troops  were  about  to  em¬ 
bark,  great  confusion  and  alarm  was  raised  among 
his  soldiers,  there  being  no  provisions  in  store. 
The  Britons  observing  this,  refused  to  make  good 
their  engagement,  and  again  prepared  themselves 
for  war,  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  Romans.  This  opportunity  soon  arrived :  for 
the  seventh  legion,  being  sent  out  to  forage,  were 
surprised  by  a  body  of  Britons  suddenly  surround¬ 
ing  them  as  they  were  reaping,  and  who  would 
soon  have  despatched  them,  had  not  Cmsar  come 
to  their  rescue. 

It  was  during  this  engagement  that  Cmsar  de¬ 
scribes  the  mode  of  warfare  among  the  Britons. 
Their  way  of  fighting  with  their  chariots  was  this  : 
first,  they  drove  their  chariots  on  all  sides,  and 
threw  their  darts,  insomuch  that,  by  the  very  terror 
of  the  horses  and  noise  of  the  wheels,  they  often 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  When  they  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  midst  of  the  cavalry,  they 
quitted  their  chariots  and  fought  on  foot.  Mean¬ 
while  the  drivers  retired  a  little  from  the  combat, 
and  placed  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  should  they  be 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Thus  in  action  the 
Britons  performed  both  the  part  of  nimble  horse¬ 
men  and  stable  infantry ;  and,  by  continual  exercise 
and  use,  had  arrived  at  such  expertness,  that  in  the 
most  steep  and  difKctilt  places  they  could  stop  their 
horses  at  full  speed,  turn  them  which  way  they  pleas¬ 
ed, run  along  the  pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and  throw 
themselves  back  into  the  chariot  with  incredible  dex¬ 
terity.  From  other  ancient  historians  we  find  that 
the  weapons  used  by  the  Britons  in  war  were  nar¬ 
row  shields  and  short  spears,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  little  bell,  like  a  ball,  which  they  shook  at 
tbeir  entrance  into  battle,  to  the  terror  of  their 
enemies.  They  also  had  short  swords  hanging  from 
their  naked  sides ;  but  helmet  and  corslet  they  did 
not  u<e,  considering  them  as  encumbrances  rather 
than  helps.  Around  their  necks  the^  wore  a  collar, 
and  about  their  loins  a  girdle,  of  iron,  partly  for 
ornament  and  partly  to  suspend  their  arms  from. 

No  wonder  that  this  novel  mode  of  warfare  should 
surprise  the  Romans;  and  Ciesar,  not  thinking  it 
prudent  at  that  time  to  ventureupon  an  engagement, 
led  back  his  Irgions  to  the  camp.  The  heavy  rains 
which  succeeded  preventing  any  immediate  engage¬ 
ment,  the  Britons  took  advantage  of  the  interval, 
and  summoned  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  island, 
and  made  towards  the  entrenchment  of  the  Romans. 
But  however  successful  the  Britons  might  be  against 
their  enemies  when  they  attacked  them  unprepared 
and  in  small  numbers,  the  united  strength  of  the 
Roman  forces  was  far  too  powerful  for  their  resist¬ 
ance.  Hence  the  Britons  were  thoroughly  routed, 
amid  terrible  slaughter.  Many  of  their  villsges 
were  also  fired.  Ne  wonder  therefore  that  ambas¬ 
sadors  should  be  again  sent  on  an  errand  of  peace. 
Cmsar  not  wishing  longer  to  delay  his  return  to 

>  C((inius  had  been  one  of  the  British  kings,  and  <lrserte<I 
to  Ciesar.  The  Britons  theref<ire  lookisl  upon  him  as  a 
traitor,  and  hence  this  unusual  severity. 


Caul,  accepted  their  overtures,  on  the  condition 
that  the  number  of  hostages  previously  dem.-inded 
should  be  doubled.  With  this  arrangement  C.Tssr 
left  Britain  just  before  the  autumnal  equinox;  and 
a  thanksgiving  of  twenty  days  was  decreed  by  the 
senate  at  Rome,  in  commemoration  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion.  Such  was  the  first  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans. 

Despite  of  the  applause  acquired  by  this  invasion, 
it  must  have  been  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  Only 
two  of  the  hostages  promised  by  the  Britons  were 
sent  into  Gaul ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  Britons 
had  no  idea  of  rendering  tip  their  liberty  without  a 
further  struggle.  Accordingly,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
Cmsar  prepared  for  another  invasion,  and  sailed 
from  Gaul  with  an  army  consisting  of  five  legions 
and  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  fleet  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  ships.  No  wonder  that  the  islanders,  dismayed 
at  such  a  spectacle,  should  hurry  from  the  shore  si 
they  saw  their  enemies  approaching,  and  hide  them¬ 
selves  in  their  untrodden  woods. 

No  sooner  had  the  Romans  effected  a  safe  land¬ 
ing  than  tlir^  art  out,  about  midnight,  in  quest  of 
the  enemy,  with  whom  they  eventually  came  up,  and 
forced  them  from  their  retreat.  When  Cmsar,  esrly 
next  morning,  was  dividing  hit  tr.oops,  for  a  more 
successful  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  received  intel¬ 
ligence  that,  mstorm  having  arisen  during  the  night, 
the  ships  had  been  all  much  damaged,  and  about 
forty  entirely  destroyed.  The  news  of  this  misfor¬ 
tune  put  an  end,  for  a  time,  to  their  attacks;  and 
they  spent  ten  days  in  drawing  the  ships  on  shore, 
and  enclosing  them  within  the  fortifications  of  ih« 
camp.  During  this  most  arduous  undertaking,  to 
accompli.di  which  the  Homans  had  worked  night 
and  day,  the  Britons  had  considerably  increased 
their  forces ;  and  when  Cicsar  returned  to  carry  on 
hit  pursuit,  he  found  them  united  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Cassibelan,  the  king  of  the  Trinobaniet. 
After  varioui  encounters,  the  Biitons  were  tho¬ 
roughly  routed,  several  of  their  states,  and  among 
these  tiieTrinobantes,the  most  powerful,  having  first 
gone  over  to  Cmsar,  fearing  the  ascendancy  of  Cat- 
sibelan.  In  vain,  therefore,  did  this  brave  chieftain 
summon  the  confederate  kings  of  Kent  to  his  aid ; 
the  ciuse  had  become  too  desperate,  and  he  was 
eompelled  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  lloman  camp 
with  overtures  of  peace.  This  was  readily  granted ; 
and  Ciesar,  after  fixing  the  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the 
Britons,  and  obtaining  hostages  for  their  good  be¬ 
haviour,  returned  to  Gaul.  (.s.c.  55.) 

For  about  a  century  after  this  period  the  Britons 
heard  no  more  of  their  conquerors,  but  were  left 
probably  to  carry  on  their  government  in  the  same 
slate  of  ind^endence  as  they  had  done  before  these 
invasions.  The  civil  wars,  indeed,  which  soon  after 
harassed  the  Romans,  left  little  time  for  thinking 
much  about  their  most  distant  provinces.  They  also 
who  first  wore  the  imperial  purtile  were  indisposed 
to  concern  themselves  beyond  the  immediate  limits 
of  the  empire.  The  “  mad  sallies,'*  ns  they  have 
wril  been  called,  of  Caligula,  only  tended  to  bring 
deriaion  upon  one  who  could  act  so  puerile  a  farce. 
On  landing  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men 
at  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne)  lie  gave  the  signal  of 
battle  ;  but  observing  no  enemy,  his  soldiers  natu¬ 
rally  inquired  where  were  the  opponents  they  had 
prepared  to  attack,  on  wliicli  the  sa|>ient  emperor 
replied,  that  they  bad  that  day  conquered  the  ocean, 
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and  commanded  them  to  collect  its  spoils,  the  shells 
on  the  beach,  as  an  emblem  of  victory  (a.d.  40). 
It  was  not  till  the  succeeding  reign,  when  Claudius 
himself— at  the  instigation  of  Beric,  a  British  chief, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  home  by  domestic 
feuds  —  passed  over  into  Britain,  that  the  people 
began  to  vindicate  their  liberty.  Tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  island  having  soon 
surrendered,  the  contest  lay  between  the  Homans 
and  those  Britons  who  had  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  brave  Caractacus.  The  issue 
of  the  contest  might  have  been  doubtful  bad  not 
Ostorius  Scapula  been  sent  from  Rome  (a.d.  50) 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  army.  This  general 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  his  enemies,'  and 
carried  the  vanquished  Caractacus,  who  had  been 
treacherously  delivered  into  his  hands,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  prisoners  to  Rome. 

Tacitus  thus  describes  the  entrance  amid  the  as¬ 
sembled  people  and  soldiery  of  Rome  of  this  royal 
captive  into  the  imperial  city:  ‘'The  slaves  of  Carac¬ 
tacus  first  appeared,  bowing  their  bodies  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  they  passed,  and  by  their  sad  countenances 
discovering  the  sense  of  their  calamity.  After  these 
the  trophies  which  the  Britons  had  gained  in  the 
war  were  carried.  Then  the  brethren  of  the  cap¬ 
tive,  his  wife  and  daughter,  followed,  and  last  of  all, 
Csractacus  himself,  whose  attire  and  manly  bearing 
filled  the  people  with  surprise  and  delight.  His 
body  was  almostuncovered,  and  painted  with  figures 
of  divers  beasts.  He  wore  a  chain  of  iron  about 
his  neck,  and  another  about  his  loins:  the  hair  of 
his  head  hanging  down  in  curled  locks  covered  his 
back  and  shoulders,  and  the  hair  of  his  upper  lip, 
parted  on  both  sides,  lay  upon  his  breast.  His 
behaviour  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  habit, 
for  he  neither  hung  down  his  he.ad  nor  craved 
mercy,  like  the  rest ;  but  with  a  confident  spirit  and 
bold  countenance  approached  the  imperial  seat, 
where  making  a  stand,  and  gazing  a  while  upon  the 
scene  before  him,  he  addressed  the  Roman  emperor 
in  an  oration  well  becoming  a  brave  captive  prince." 
The  bold  and  yet  submissive  tone  of  the  British 
hero  was  not  despised  by  his  enemies;  and  it  is 
said  that  Claudius,  after  many  marks  of  favour, 
granted  him  his  liberty,  and  even  surrendered  to 
him  the  rule  oi  a  portion  of  his  former  dominions. 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  notion  of 
freedom  entertained  by  the  Britons,  and  they  still 
continued  their  elTorts  to  regain  their  former  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  called  forth  Seutonius  Raulinus, 
who,  in  tbe  reign  of  the  sanguinary  Nero,  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  command  of  an  army  against  this 
apparently  indomitable  race.  Having  probably 
heard  that  their  religion  excited  in  them  a  kind  of 
fanatical  courage,  he  thought  that  by  destroying  the 
ministers  of  such  a  creed,  he  would  thus  facilitate 
his  conquest  of  the  people.  Hence  he  directed  his 
first  attacks  against  the  Isle  of  Mona  (Anglesey), 
where  the  Druids  h.ad  taken  refuge.  A  dreadful 
scene  ensued  upon  his  landing.  The  Britons, 
according  to  Tacitus,  stood  on  the  shore  thick  of 
men  and  munition,  and  women  running  up  and 
down  amongst  them  like  furies,  carrying  burning 


'  Tile  Humans  had  sent  elei>1i.mts  fur  the  first  time  into 
llrilain  with  t'laudius,  'nie  unusual  spsH-lacle  of  these 
juii^e  aniiaals,  iH'aring  a  castle  of  arineil  warriors  on  their 
WAs,  so  terrified  tlie  Britons,  that  some  ascribe  their 
defeat  to  this  cause. 


firebrands,  in  rueful  attire,  and  with  their  hair 
hanging  about  their  shoulders.  The  Druids  mean¬ 
while  went  with  their  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
pouring  forth  prayers  and  imprecations.  The  Re¬ 
mans,  at  first  overawed  at  this  unusual  spectacle, 
soon  recovered  themselves ;  and  Suetonius  drove  the 
Britons  from  the  field,  and  destroyed  the  temples  of 
the  Druids,  whom  he  burnt  alive  in  the  very  fires 
which  they  bad  prepared  for  their  enemies. 

Tbe  absence  of  Suetonius  in  Wales  was  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  the  Britons  in  other  parts  to 
arouse  themselves  into  a  posture  of  vigorous  de¬ 
fence.  They  did  so.  And  with  Boadicea,  the  queen 
of  the  Iceni,  at  their  head,  wrested  London,  then  a 
flourishing  Roman  colony,  from  its  possessors.  It 
was  committed  to  the  flames,  and  all  within  it,  with¬ 
out  respect  to  age,  rank,  or  sex,  were  put  to  the 
sword  :  seventy  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  on  this  memorable  occasion.  Tbe 
Romans,  exasperated  at  this  outrage,  eagerly  gave 
battle  to  their  enemies,  and  in  a  single  fight  de¬ 
stroyed  eighty  thousand  Britons.  The  brave  Boa¬ 
dicea,  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  as  she  styled  herself, 
unwilling  to  trust  herself  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
infuriated  victors,  put  an  end  to  her  existence  bj 
poison  (a.d.  62).  Though  conquered,  the  Britoni 
were  not  subdued,  and  their  whole  proceeding! 
seemed  those  of  men  who  were  desperate,  and  care¬ 
less  of  consequences.  Nero,  therefore,  wisely  re¬ 
called  hii  general,  who  after  some  interval  was 
succeeded  by  Cercalis,  sent  by  Vespasian.  To  Ju¬ 
lius  .\gricola  (a.  d.  78),  however,  was  reserved  the 
honour  of  establishing  the  dominion  of  tbe  Romans 
in  the  island,  which  hitherto  bad  refused  submission. 
But  each  succeeding  struggle  haring  proved  how 
vain  waa  tbe  endeavour  to  contend  against  such  a 
combination  of  skill  and  power  as  tbe  Romans 
wielded,  the  Britons  wisely  submitted  to  the  sway 
of  this  wise  and  mild  governor.  He  introduced  the 
arts  of  peace,  as  well  as  war,  among  them,— the  Ro- 
mah  government,  language,  maniiert,  and  event¬ 
ually  the  vices  of  the  capital,  spread  among  them, 
ao  that  after  a  time  they  lost  their  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  sank  into  mere  provincials. 

After  subduing  Britain,  the  general  was  ambitious 
ofefTectingthe  same  conquest  in  Caledonia;  andeven 
the  hardy  sons  of  that  almost  impenetrable  region 
yielded  to  hia  arms.  After  Agricola’s  departure  it 
was  found  necessary,  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  (a.d. 
120),  Antoninus  I’ius  (a.d.  146),  and  Severua  (a.d. 
207- 1 1  )i  to  lake  precautionary  measures  against  an 
outbreak  among  them.  The  traces  of  the  valla  or 
ramparts  erected  by  these  great  emperors  are  still 
visible. 

Having  thus  conducted  you  through  that  interest¬ 
ing  period  of  our  history  which  recounts  the  various 
struggles  of  our  British  forefathers  against  the  im¬ 
position  of  the  Roman  yoke,  and  their  final  sub¬ 
jugation  to  it,  I  shall  now  pause,  after  making 
one  or  two  rellcciions  from  what  has  been  advanced, 
by  way  of  conclusion.  The  religion  of  the  Britons 
is  most  worthy  of  consideration,  since  with  all  its 
deplorable  enormities,  there  was  much  in  Druidism 
which  was  grounded  in  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  We  have  seen  how  it  was  associated 
with  every  scene  and  circumstance  of  life,  public  as 
well  as  private — iiifiuencing  the  councils  of  princes 
as  well  as  the  aflfaira  of  families — directing  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth— in  a  word,  leading  tbe  whole  mus 
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of  British  society.  Hence  its  hold  upon  the  people, 
and  the  overawing,  and  in  some  respects  wholesome, 
influence  which  it  exerted.  A  Druid  was  a  sacred 
person,  and  whatever  he  taught  was  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved.  Of  course  I  have  no  idea  of  defending  the 
horrible  superstitions  of  Druidism far  from  it. 
Devoutly  thankful  ought  we  to  be  that  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  under  the  holy  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Gospel.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  us, 
both  as  a  nation  and  at  individuals,  to  evince  at 
least  an  equal  zeal  for  the  true  faith,  which  our  de¬ 
luded  forefathers  did  for  a  false  and  bloody  creed. 
Christian  England  should  surely  give  the  same 
ascendancy  to  Christianity  as  was  conceded  to 
Druidism  in  heathen  Britain.  Private  Christians 
also  should  evince  the  same  reverence  towards  the 
stewards  of  Christ’s  mysteries,  as  the  Britons  did 
towards  the  priests  of  Ceridwen.  For  hence  alone 
it  is  that,  humanly  speaking,  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  can  be  extended  and  realised  among  us.  I 
mention  this  to  warn  you  against  the  false  and  hol¬ 
low  principle  which  now-a-days  even  some  of  our 
statesmen,  as  well  as  private  citizens,  have  adopted 
— the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  doctrine  of  sufficiency. 
These,  it  would  appear,  are  in  future  to  be  rules  of 
legislation  in  matters  relating  to  the  sacred  offices 
and  ministers  of  our  most  holy  faith. 

1  remain,  yours,  ftc. 


JOHN  WESLEY  AND  THE  METHODISTS.* 
There  is  nothing  of  which  the  Methodists  are  less 
inclined  to  be  reminded  than  of  their  gross  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  principles  of  their  founder  John  Wes¬ 
ley.  Many,  doubtless,  are  the  passages  in  his  works 
which  might  be  adduced  in  condemnation  of  their 
present  scliismatical  position ;  but  there  is  one 
particular  sermon  of  his,  relating  to  the  ministerial 
office,  preached  from  Heb.  .v.  4,  at  Cork,  about  two 
years  before  his  death,  which  so  severely  repro¬ 
bates  their  present  proceedings,  that  theWesleyans 
have  boldly  denied  its  genuineness  ;  in  other  words, 
have  declared  that  no  such  sermon  was  to  be  found 
among  Wesley’s  works.  That  such  denial  has  been 
given,  we  happen  to  know,  from  having  quoted  a 
passage  from  the  sermon  in  question  in  a  note  to 
the  article  on  the  Danger  of  Diuent,  which  appeared 
in  the  second  Number  of  this  Magazine.  Being 
desirous,  therefore,  of  seeing  how  the  fact  stood, 
we  have  searched  Wesley’s  works,  where,  as  we 
supposed  would  be  the  case,  the  sermon  from 
which  our  quotation  had  been  made  was  found. 
For  the  sake  of  the  Methodists,  therefore,  and  in 
the  hope  that,  not  having  hitherto  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  passage,  they  will  now  act 
upon  it,  as  well  as  to  set  ourselves  right  with  se¬ 
veral  correspondents,  we  shall  give  our  quotation, 

■  We  take  this  op)iortunily  of  strongly  recommeniling. 
in  all  districts  where  Methodlsra  prevails,  the  wide  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  tract  just  published.  Mudern  Methudi^im  nut 
in  accordance  with  the  I*rinciples  of  Weslev  at  any  period 
of  his  Hfe.”  It  is  a  complete  exposure  of  the  ••  Wesleyan 
IVact  for  the  Times,”  which  is  being  so  industriously  cir¬ 
culated. 


together  with  the  context,  as  it  appears  in  the  I 
seventh  volume  of  Wesley’s  works,  edited  by  Jack-  [ 
son,  and  published  by  Mason,  London,  1831.  i 

“  III  17'I4  all  the  Methodist  preachers  had  their 
first  conference  ;  but  none  of  them  dreamed  that 
the  being  called  to  preach  gave  them  any  right  to 
administer  sacraments.  And  when  the  question 
was  proposed,  '  In  what  light  are  we  to  consider 
ourselves?’  it  was  answeted,  ‘  As  extraordinary 
messengers,  raised  up  to  provoke  the  ordinary  ones 
to  jealousy.’  In  order  hereto,  one  of  our  first  rules 
was  given  to  each  preacher.  Y ou  are  to  do  that 
part  of  the  work  which  we  appoint.  But  what 
work  was  this  ?  Did  we  ever  appoint  you  to  ad¬ 
minister  sacraments,  to  exercise  the  priestly  office! 
Such  a  design  never  entered  into  our  minds;  it 
was  the  farthest  from  our  thoughts.  And  if  any 
preacher  had  taken  such  a  step,  we  should  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  palpable  breach  of  this  rule, 
and  consequently  as  a  recantation  of  our  connexion; 
for,  supposing  (what  I  utterly  deny)  that  the  re- 
ceiving  you  as  a  preacher  at  the  same  time  gave  an 
authority  to  administer  the  sacraments,  yet  it  gave 
you  no  other  authority  than  to  do  it,  or  any  thing 
else,  where  I  appoint ;  but  where  did  I  appoint 
you  to  do  this?  No  where  at  all.  Therefore  by 
this  very  rule  you  are  excluded  from  doing  it; 
and  in  doing  it  you  renounce  the  first  principle  of 
Methodism,  which  was  wholly  and  solely  to  preach 
the  Gospel. 

“It  was  several  years  after  our  society  was  formed 
before  any  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made.  The 
first  was,  I  apprehend,  at  Norwich.  One  of  our 
preachers  there  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  a  few 
of  the  people,  and  baptised  their  children;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  known,  he  was  informed  it  must  not 
be,  unless  he  designed  to  leave  our  connexion.  He 
promised  to  do  it  no  more  ;  and,  I  suppose,  he  kept 
his  promise.  Now  as  long  as  the  Methodists  keep 
to  this  plan  they  cannot  separate  from  the  Church. 
And  this  is  our  peculiar  glory :  it  i*  new  upon  the 
earth.  Revolve  all  the  histories  of  the  Church 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  you  will  find  that  when¬ 
ever  there  was  a  great  work  of  God  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  city  or  nation,  the  subjects  of  that  work  soon 
said  to  their  neighbours,  *  Stand  by  yourselves,  for 
we  are  holier  than  you.’  As  soon  as  ever  they 
separated  themselves,  they  retired  into  deserts,  or 
they  built  religious  houses,  or  at  least  formed  par¬ 
ties,  into  which  none  was  admitted  but  such  as  sub¬ 
scribed  to  both  their  judgment  and  practice.  But 
with  the  Methodists  it  is  quite  otherwise.  They 
are  not  a  sect  or  party ;  they  do  not  separate  from 
the  religious  community  to  which  they  at  first 
belonged ;  they  are  still  members  of  the  Church, 
such  as  they  desire  to  live  and  to  die.  And,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  one  reason  why  God  is  pleased  to  continue 
my  life  so  long,  is  to  confirm  them  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  purpose  not  to  separate  from  the  Church. 

[*“  1  wish  all  of  you  who  are  vulgarly  called 
Methodists  would  seriously  consider  what  has  been 
said,  and  particularly  you  whom  God  has  com¬ 
missioned  to  call  sinners  to  repentance:  it  does 
by  no  means  follow  from  hence  that  you  are  com¬ 
missioned  to  baptise  or  administer  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  Ye  never  dreamed  of  this  till  ten  or  twenty 

■  ’The passage  within  brackets  was  that  quoted  in  No.  1 
of  the  Magazine. 
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yean  after  ye  began  to  preach.  Ye  did  not  then, 
like  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirain,  seek  the  priest¬ 
hood  also.] 

“O, contain  youraelves  within  your  own  bounds; 
be  content  with  preaching  the  Gospel ;  do  the  work 
of  evangelists ;  proclaim  to  all  the  world  the  loving¬ 
kindness  of  God  our  Saviour ;  declare  to  all,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  !  Uepent  ye,  and 
believe  the  Gospel.  I  earnestly  advise  you,  abide 
in  your  place ;  keep  your  own  station.  Ye  were,  fifty 
years  ago,  those  of  you  that  were  then  Methodist 
preachers,  extraordinary  messengers  of  God,  not 
going  in  your  own  will,  hut  thrust  out,  not  to  * 
supersede,  hut  to  provoke  to  jealousy  the  ordinary 
lueuengers.  In  God's  name,  stop  there;  both  by 
your  preaching  and  your  example,  provoke  them  ■ 
to  love,  and  to  do  good  works.  Ye  are  a  new  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  earth ;  a  body  of  people,  who, 
being  of  no  sect  or  party,  arc  friends  to  all  parties,  ‘ 
and  endeavour  to  forward  all  in  heart  -  religion, 
in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  man.  Ye 
yourselves  were  at  first  called  in  the  Church  of 
England;  and  though  ye  have,  and  will  have,  a 
thousand  temptations  to  leave  it,  and  to  set  up  for 
yourselves,  regard  them  not;  be  Chtirch-of- Eng¬ 
land  men  still ;  do  not  cast  away  the  |>eculiar  glory 
which  God  hath  put  upon  you,  and  frustrate  the 
design  of  Providence,  the  very  end  fur  which  God 
raised  you  up.” 

THE  STORY  OF  MU.  BULL  AND  THE 
GIANT  ATMODES.' 

CiiAf.  I. 

Mk.  Bull  was  u  very  respectable  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  upright,  ho¬ 
nest,  and  hospitable,  but  rather  too  fond  of 
money.  To  be  sure,  he  hud  u  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  family,  and  was  naturally  anxious  to 
provide  a  inuintenunce  for  tlieni.  But,  to  say 
tlie  truth,  he  was  very  fond  of  making  hiiu- 
self  comfortable ;  and  fell,  like  many  others, 
into  the  error  of  thinking  that  the  only  way  ' 
of  doing  so  was  by  making  himself  rich.  , 
It  was  Mr.  Bull’s  custom,  after  dinner, 
when  Mrs.  Bull  had  withdrawn,  to  sit  and  ‘ 
ruminate  on  things  in  general — such  us  the 
price  of  funds,  cattle,  and  corn — the  state  of 
conuucrcc — the  glory  und  wealth  of  England ; ! 
— then  he  would  thii;k  how  remarkable  it  was 
that  one  Euglishmuu  could  beat  three  French¬ 
men — and  he  would  snap  his  lingers,  und  cry 
“  a  tig  fur  Bony  !'’  and  hum  a  verse  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  song : 

“  While  by  «ur  comiuervr  and  arts  wc  arc  able 
Tu  *ec  the  sirluiu  sinukiii;;  hot  uii  the  table, 

TIic  Frciieli  may  e’en  bur.>t  likt  the  frog  in  the  fable. 

U,  the  roast  beef  of  old  England, 

And  U,  the  old  English  roast  beef!” 

One  evening,  having  tiiiishcd  his  bottle, 
Mr.  Bull  pruccedeil  to  the  drawing-room  . 
rather  earlier  than  usual.  1 

Thomas,  the  man-servant,  hud  Just  laid  out 
the  tea-things,  and  placed  the  kettle  on  the 
lire  —  for  tliey  were  old-fushioucd  limes  of  i 

'  From  a  rortheoming  volume  of  “  Ilolyday  Tales,”  by  ! 
the  Bev.  W,  Urealey.  Loudon,  Uuiiu. 


which  we  are  speaking — and  Mrs.  Bull  had 
gone  up  stairs  to  see  the  children  put  to  bed, 
wliere  she  was  detained  rather  longer  than 
usual,  because  little  Dicky  was  naughty,  and 
would  not  have  his  Iiair  combed. 

Tlie  old  gentleman  seated  himself  very  com¬ 
fortably  in  his  arm-chair,  and  placed  his  feet 
on  the  fender,  intending  to  await  Mrs.  Bull’s 
return  ;  when  —  liow  it  happened  was  never 
exactly  known — but  as  he  was  meditating  on 
the  great  increase  of  his  family,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  doing  something  for  them,  he  wit¬ 
nessed,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  the 
following  extraordinary  vision : — 

It  appeared  to  him  as  tliough  an  unusual 
volume  of  steam  began  to  issue  from  the  spout 
of  the  tea-kettle,  until  it  spread  through  the 
whole  room;  then  collecting  itself  together,  it 
gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  gigantic  hu¬ 
man  figure.  Tlie  figure  was  that  of  a  forge- 
man  or  iron-founder:  his  shirt-sleeves  were 
tucked  up,  so  as  to  display  a  pair  of  muscular 
arms ;  on  his  head  was  stuck  a  striped  cotton 
night-ca]> ;  and  a  rough  leathern  apron  over¬ 
spread  the  nether  part  of  his  jterson. 

Besting  with  one  arm  on  an  enormous  iron 
crow-bar,  and  sticking  the  other  a-kimbo  on 
his  hip,  the  figure  tims  addressed  him : 

“Mr.  Bull,  you  see  before  you  the  giant 
Atmodes.” 

“The  giant  what?”  said  Mr.  Bull,  notin 
the  least  alarmed,  fur  he  had  pretty  good 
nerves. 

“The  giant  Atmodes!” 

“That  is  a  very  odd  name,”  said  Mr.  Bull. 

“  1  am  called  by  some  the  giant  of  steam,” 
replj^  the  figure. 

“  Oh  I  now  you  speak  Englisli,  I  under¬ 
stand  you,”  said  Mr.  Bull;  “and  pray,  Mr. 
Giant,  what  may  your  business  be  with  me?” 

“  I  am  come,”  said  the  giant,  “  to  offer  you 
iny  service.” 

“And  what  work  arc  you  able  to  ilo?” 
inquired  Mr.  Bull. 

“  Able !”  said  tlie  giant,  with  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  smile,  extending  bis  brawny  arm,  “  I 
am  able  to  do  any  thing.  I  could  move  the 
world  if  I  bud  a  place  to  stand  on.” 

“Yon  seem  ulile-bodied  enough,”  said  Mr. 
Bull,  “tbcrc  is  no  denying  that;  and  what 
wages  do  you  ask?” 

The  giant  paused  a  moment,  and  Mr.  Bull 
awaited  Ids  reply. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  be  at  last,  “I’ll  tell  you 
wliat.  Though  I  look  so  strong,  I  cannot 
live  without  a  good  fire.  My  constitution 
requires  a  good  deal  of  beat,  so  if  you  will 
keep  me  well  in  fuel  out  of  your  coal-pits. 
I’ll  engage  to  work  for  you.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  think  of  a  job  for  you,”  said 
Mr.  Bull,  “  if  you  will  cull  again  to-morrow  ; 
or,  ])erbaps,  you  had  better  favour  me  with 
your  address.” 

“  You  have  only  to  call  me,”  said  the  giant, 
e2 
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“  au(l  I  shall  be  at  your  bidding.  Whenever 
you  want  me,  please  to  set  a  kettle  or  boiler 
on  the  hre,  and  pronounce  the  following 
words : — 

Fe,  fa,  fum— «ome,  giant,  come, 

W  ith  fire  and  amoke — with  coal  and  coke, 
Whining,  fixiini! — thumping,  bumping. 

Come,  giant,  come !” 

“  This  is  very  strange,”  thought  Mr.  Bull. 
“  And  pray,  Mr.  Giant,”  he  said,  “  how  do  I 
know  that  this  is  all  true? — wliat  token  can 
you  give  me  that  it  is  a  reality  ?” 

“  Oh,  you  want  a  token  ?  ”  said  the  giant, 
with  a  cunning  look ;  “  let  this  be  your  to¬ 
ken  and  with  that  he  raised  his  massive 
crow-bar,  which  tvas  red-liot,  and  gently 
touching  Mr.  Bull’s  toe,  vanished  with  a  loud 
laugh  amidst  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam. 

Mr.  Bull  started  from  his  chair  in  an  agony 
of  pain,  and  the  giant  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen ;  only  the  tea-kettle  had  boiled  over, 
and  was  pouring  from  its  spout  a  torrent  of 
scalding  water,  a  portion  of  which  had  fallen 
on  Mr.  Bull’s  foot. 

Chap.  II. 

Mr.  Bull  sat  pondering  in  his  chair  all  that 
evening,  so  that  his  wife  complained  that  she 
could  nut  get  a  word  out  of  him.  All  night 
he  lay  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  first  turning 
to  this  side,  and  next  to  that,  in  great  per¬ 
plexity  of  mind.  The  next  day  he  passed 
])artly  in  his  study,  and  partly  walking  up 
and  down  the  gravel  walk,  with  his  hands 
in  his  ]>ockct8,  in  dPep  meditation.  When 
the  evening  was  come,  and  they  were  again 
alone  together  at  tea  (a  meal  at  which  Mr. 
Bull  was  accustomed  to  be  more  than  usually 
communicative),  he  thus  abruptly  addressed 
his  wondering  spouse : 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Bull,”  said  he,  “  have  you 
ever  seen  a  giant?” 

“  A  giant!”  answered  Mrs.  Bull;  “  no,  in¬ 
deed,  never.” 

“  I  htive,"  said  Mr.  Bull,  with  a  very 
marked  emphasis. 

“You  don’t  say  so,”  said  Mrs.  Bull;  “why 
I  thought  they  had  all  been  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.” 

“  Not  all,'’  said  Mr.  Bull,  in  the  same 
significant  tone. 

“  And  pray,”  said  his  wife,  “  when  and 
where  was  it  that  you  saw  this  giant  ?” 

“  Yesterday  evening,  in  this  very  room,” 
answered  Mr.  Bull ;  “  and  if  you  like  you 
shall  sec  him  too.” 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  which  took  place  in 
the  good  lady’s  breast,  between  her  fears  and 
luer  curiosity  ;  however,  the  latter  prevailed, 
and  she  signified  her  determination  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  gigantic  visitor.  Accordingly, 
no  sooner  had  the  servant  removed  the  tea- 
things  from  the  table,  when  Mr.  Bull  said — 

“Thomas,  you  may  leave  the  tea-kettle.” 

“  Sir  ?”  said  Thomas,  looking  astonished. 


“  You  may  leave  the  tea-kettle,  Thomas,”  I 
again  said  Mr,  Bull,  in  rather  a  peremptory  I 
tone.  ' 

As  soon  08  Thomas  was  gone,  and  the  door 
fastened,  Mr.  Bull  placed  his  wife  in  a  con-  ! 
venient  situation  to  witness  the  scene,  and  ■ 
then  proceeded  with  his  incantation.  The  ' 
steam  poured  from  the  kettle  —  the  awful  j 
words  were  spoken  —  and  the  giant  again  up-  I 
peared.  Mrs.  Bull  uttered  a  slight  cry  of  t 
terror  at  the  suddenness  of  the  apparition,  ' 
but  otherwise  conducted  herself  with  great 
propriety. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  giant,  raising  his  hand  re¬ 
spectfully  to  his  night-cap,  and  drawing  hark  ; 
one  leg,  “  I  ha\e  come  at  your  bidding.”  e 
“  'Tis  well,”  said  Mr.  Bull ;  “  I  have  thought  I 
of  a  job  for  you.”  I 

“  Only  name  it,  and  it  shall  be  done,”  said  [ 
the  giant.  * 

“One  of  my  coal-pits,”  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  “is  full  of  water,  and  if  you  are 
really  as  good  a  workman  as  you  profess  to 
be,  I  shall  thank  you  to  empty  it.” 

“To  hear  is  to  obey,”  said  Atmodes;  “all  ^ 
I  shall  want  will  be  a  good  large  kettle,  and 
a  few  iron  pipes.” 

Mr.  Bull  promised  that  they  should  be  pro-  . 
Tided,  and  the  giant  vanished  from  the  room,  I 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  good  lady.  < 

Atmodes  was  ns  good  as  his  word  :  the  ap- 

Enratus  was  completed,  and  Mr.  Bull  soon 
ad  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  water  disappear 
from  his  coal-pit,  and  his  men  hard  at  work 
I  again  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Unfortunately,  as 
I  the  giant  was  working  hard  to  finish  his  job, 

I  the  boiler  burst,  and  the  hot  water  and  frag- 
j  ments  of  the  vessel  were  scattereil  far  and 
wide,  scalding  several  men,  and  maiming  one 
I  fur  life.  Mr.  Bull  was  very  angry,  and  blamed 
^  the  giant ;  but  Atmodes  declared  it  was  no 
^  fault  of  his,  fur  Mr.  Bull  should  have  made 
I  the  boiler  stronger ;  and  to  this  Mr.  Bull  had 
'  nothing  to  answer,  but  that  the  boiler  should 
'  *  i  stronger  the  next  time. 

Chap.  III. 

“  Well,  wife,”  said  Mr.  Bull,  “  what  do 
>u  think  of  our  new  servant  ?” 

“  Why,  he  is  a  useful  sort  of  giant,”  said 
!  Mrs.  Bull. 

I  “  We  must  find  another  job  for  him,  now 
I  that  he  has  cleared  out  the  pit.  What  shall 
I  it  be  ?” 

1  Mrs.  Bull,  who  like  her  husband  had  an 
I  eye  to  what  was  useful,  said,  “  Don’t  you 
;  tliink,  dear,  that  the  giant  might  make  ua  a  . 

'  good  piece  of  brood  clotli  for  winter  clothing?”  ) 

I  “I  daresay  he  would,”  said  Mr.  Bull;  “sup-  j 
pose  we  ask  him.”  The  giant  was  summoned,  I 
I  and  had  no  objection,  provided  the  proper  nia- 
I  terinls  were  prepared  :  “  And  I  shall  want  a  • 
j  few  hands,”  he  added,  “  to  bring  me  coke  and  j 
i  other  refreshments.”  f 
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'  “  Well,  suppose  we  send  to  the  workhouse, 

there  are  a  good  many  idle  fellows  there  ;  it 
1  will  be  a  nice  job  for  them.” 

So  the  giant  set  to  work  at  weaving,  and 
soon  produced  a  fine  large  piece  of  broad  cloth, 
enough  to  clothe  the  whole  family  from  top  to 
toe. 

“I  have  been  thinking,”  said  Mrs.  Bull, 
“  that  now  Watty  is  at  work  (for  they  had 
got  quite  familiar  with  the  giant,  and  used  to 
call  him  Atty,  or  more  commonly  Watty),  I 
have  thought  that  he  might  make  a  few  more 
pieces  of  cloth  to  sell  to  our  neighbours.  AVhat 
say  you,  Watty  J” 

“  Well,”  said  the  giant,  “  I  must  have  a 
few  more  hands  to  feed  me :  no  giant  can 
work  without  victuals.” 

“That’s  rather  awkward,”  said  Mr.  Bull, 
“for  all  our  hands  are  j)retty  well  employed. 
However,  I  suj>posc  we  must  send  for  .foe 
I  Carter  from  the  field,  and  Will  Ditcher, 
i  That  hit  of  draining  may  stand  over  for  a 
while.”  So  the  labourers  were  sent  for  out 
'  of  the  field,  and  turned  into  stokers,  and 

,  had  to  supply  coke  and  w’ater  to  the  giant. 

I  They  did  not  much  like  the  job,  for  it  made 
•  them  ns  black  and  dirty  as  colliers,  and 
I  they  heartily  wished  that  Watty  and  his  en- 
j  gine  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea.  However,  master  would  have  it  so, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  submit.  So  Wat¬ 
ty  worked  away,  and  made  j)it'ccs  of  cloth 
one  after  another ;  and  his  master  set  up  a 
great  sho])  in  the  town,  and  supplied  all  the 
neighbours  rotmd.  And  so  Mr.  Bull  began 
to  get  very  rich,  though  the  farm  was  not  so 
weU  looked  after  ns  it  had  been  ;  and  be  was 
I  obliged  to  borrow  now  and  then  a  few  bags 
I  of  wheat  from  bis  neighbours  for  the  con- 

I  sumption  of  the  family,  which  he  did  not  quite 

approve  of. 

Chap.  IV. 

One  day  Mrs.  Bull  said  to  her  husband, 
“  Our  Watty  is  an  excellent  servant,  to  be  sure, 
and  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing.  1  won¬ 
der  whether  be  could  not  make  me  a  piece  of 
silk  for  a  gown.” 

“  Let  us  try  him,”  said  Mr.  Bull ;  so  Watty 
was  scut  for,  and  the  question  put  to  him. 

“  Why,  ns  to  that,”  said  he,  “  I  can  do  any 
thing  where  strength  is  required ;  but,”  he 
continued,  extending  a  great  horny  hand, 
which  would  have  crushed  an  ox,  “  you  see 
these  fingers  of  mine  arc  not  quite  delicate 
enough  to  manage  threads  of  silk  or  cotton  ; 
but,”  he  added,  as  if  a  bright  thought  had 
struck  him,  “  if  you  would  just  let  some  of 
the  children  stand  by,  and  kecji  the  threads 
right.  I  think  it  may  be  done.” 

“  Oh,  the  little  dears,”  said  Mrs.  Bull, 
“  what  a  nice  occupation  for  them !  I  will 
have  them  down  from  the  nursery  this  mi¬ 
nute.  Accordingly  the  children  were  sent 


for  out  of  the  nursery  and  school-room,  and 
set  by  the  loom,  and  taught  to  tie  the  silk 
threads.  At  first  they  liked  it  very  much, 
and  thought  it  a  nice  thing  to  play  at  being 
useful;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  little  Mary 
had  had  enough,  and  began  playing  with  her 
brother  Dicky  at  something  else.” 

“  Holloa,”  roared  out  Watty,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  “  this  will  never  do,  Mr.  Bull. 
What’s  the  use  of  my  working  away  in  this 
manner,  if  those  children  don’t  keep  the 
threads  right?” 

“  Go  on,  go  on,”  said  Mr.  Bull,  calling  out 
from  his  counting-house ;  “  I  will  send  some 
one  to  look  after  them.”  So  he  desired  Mr. 
Grumiiy,  the  foreman,  to  step  in  and  see  what 
the  children  were  about,  and  if  they  forgot  to 
tic  the  threads,  just  to  remind  them  what  they 
had  to  do.  So  the  foreman,  who  was  a  cross 
sort  of  fellow,  walked  up  and  down,  and  pre¬ 
sently  saw  ]\Iiss  Julia  making  faces  at  her 
brother  Tom. 

“  Slind  your  work,  you  young  jade,”  said 
Jlr.  Grumpy,  and  gave  her  a  blow  with  a 
strap,  that  made  a  great  black  mark  on  her 
back. 

This  gentle  hint  bad  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  children  kept  very  steadily  to  their  work, 
so  that  in  a  few  days  a  beautiful  piece  of  silk 
was  woven,  out  of  which  Mrs.  Bull  made  a 
gown — “  the  best,”  she  declared,  “  she  ever 
had  in  her  life — so  cheap,  too,  being  all  of 
home  manufacture.” 

“  We  must  have  a  few  pieces  of  silk  for  our 
shop,”  said  Mr.  Bull. 

“  But,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  “  I  don’t  think  it 
quite  agrees  with  the  children.  Little  Mary 
is  getting  as  thin  as  a  whijipingqiost ;  and 
they  all  come  home  so  tired  at  night,  really 
it’s  shocking  to  see  them  ;  besides,  they  lose 
all  their  schooling,  and  on  Sunday  they  were 
too  tired  to  go  to  church.” 

“  Oh,  fiddle-faddle,”  said  Mr.  Bull;  “you 
don’t  think  I  can  afford  to  let  Watty  be  idle 
while  the  children  go  to  school?  such  a  flou¬ 
rishing  business  ns  we  are  getting  up — sup¬ 
plying  all  the  country  round!” 

Mrs.  Bull  did  not  quite  see  why  her  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  made  the  slaves  of  all  the 
country  round,  when  they  might  have  lived 
very  comfortably  by  themselves ;  however, 
her  husband  was  hot  upon  his  schemes  of 
making  money,  and  would  not  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  taken  from  their  work  on  any  account ; 
so  the  children  worked  on  from  morning  to 
night,  and  from  one  week’s  end  to  another; 
and  Watty  went  on  thumning,  and  bumping, 
and  stunning  them  with  liis  incessant  noise; 
and  then*  was  the  terrible  man  with  the  strap, 
or  sometimes  with  a  great  heavy  roller ;  and 
sometimes  Watty  himself  would  reach  out 
one  of  his  great  hands — not  meaning  any 
harm,  but  just  to  keeji  the  children  awake — 
and  would  twitch  a  handful  of  hair  from  their 
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heads.  It  was  a  sad  time  for  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  and  all  the  family  were  kept  in  a  bustle. 
However,  the  shop  throve,  and  was  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  whole  nei^hlraurhood ;  and  every 
body  thought  what  a.  thriving  family  Mr. 
Bull’s  was,  and  how  rich  he  must  be  getting ! 

Chap.  V. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Bull  wanted  to  go  to 
London  on  business,  and  thought  he  might 
indulge  Mrs.  Bull  in  a  trip  to  the  capital, 
which  she  had  never  yet  seen.  So,  as  they 
were  talking  over  the  plan,  “  I  wonder,”  said 
Mrs.  Bull,  ‘‘  how  I  shall  take  all  my  trunks 
and  boxes!  Don’t  you  think  Watty  would 
carry  them?  they  will  l>e  so  long  going  by  the 
canal.”  So  Watty  was  summone<l,  and  asked 
if  he  could  take  the  luggage. 

“  Ay,”  said  he,  “  and  you  and  master  too, 
if  you  like  to  go  with  me.” 

“But  I  am  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Bull,  “you 
will  be  a  long  time  alMut  it.” 

“  Trust  me  for  that ;  you  have  not  seen  me 
with  my  seven-league  l>oots  on  yet.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  “  have  you  got  a 
pair  of  seven-league  boots?  What  a  useful 
giant  you  are !” 

“  But  how  shall  we  manage,”  said  Mrs. 
Bull,  opart  to  her  hnshand,  “  when  we  get  to 
London,  and  want  to  go  about  shopping,  and 
visiting  our  friends?  I  don’t  think  it  would 
be  quite  fashionable  to  drive  about  London 
with  Watty.  He  is  rather  an  awkward  ser¬ 
vant,  and  might  do  mischief.” 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourselves,”  said  Watt}', 
who  had  overheard  these  family  difficulties ; 

“  I'll  take  Thomas,  ond  the  coachman  too, 
and  the  cook,  and  housekeeper,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  ;  and,  what’s  more.  I’ll  take  the 
horses  into  the  bai^ain.” 

Mr.  and  ISIrs.  Bull  were  quite  delighted 
with  this  arrangement :  so  the  old  coach  was 
brought  out  for  them  to  ride  in,  then  came 
a  van  with  all  the  luggage,  and  the  servants 
got  into  the  tax-cart,  and  the  horses  were  put 
inside  of  the  break.  As  soon  as  they  were 
all  fastened  in  one  long  train,  “  Now  for  it, 
Watty,”  said  Mr.  Bull;  “  away  with  you,  ns 
fast  as  you  like and  away  went  Watty,  with 
his  seven-league  boots,  scunqicriiig  over  hill 
and  dale  like  a  whirlwind. 

Mrs.  Bull  felt  rather  giddy,  and  almost  lost 
her  breath  at  Krst;  but  Mr.  Bull,  who  had  no 
fears,  was  quite  elated  at  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion. 

“  Well,”  said  be,  “  this  is  something  like 
travelling.  I  wonder  how  fast  we  are  going?” 
So  he  took  out  his  watch — “  I  declare,”  said 
he,  “  we  went  that  last  mile  in  a  minute  and  a 
half!”  i 

“  Look  what  a  beautiful  new  church !”  said  , 
Mrs.  Bull.  j 

“  W  here?”  said  M  r.  Bull ;  “  I  see  no  church .”  ; 

“  Oh,  you  should  have  turned  your  head  | 


sooner.  It  was  gone  while  you  were  lookinv  I 
round.”  j 

“  What  silly  noodles  our  fathers  and  grand-  | 
fathers  must  have  been,”  observed  Mr.  Bull, 

“  creeping  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour !  What  would  they  have  thought  of  tra¬ 
velling  in  this  way?  Well,  1  do  declare onr 
Watty  is - ” 

What  Mr.  Bull  would  have  added  is  an- 
certain,  for  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a 
crash,  and  a  bang,  and  a  scream,  and  ^Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Bull’s  heads  were  violently  knocked  to¬ 
gether.  The  only  wonder  was  that  both  their 
sculls  were  not  fractured. 

Chap.  VI. 

When  Mr.  Bull  came  to  himself,  he  was 
sensible  of  very  intolerable  pain.  His  limbs 
ached  violently,  his  nose  was  flattened,  one 
eye  was  bandaged  up,  and  the  other  so  bruised 
that  he  could  not  open  it.  He  endeax’oured 
to  recover  his  scattered  senses,  but  could  only 
call  up  a  confused  remembrance  of  n  journey 
to  Ixmdon,  and  hedges,  trees,  houses,  win(j- 
mills,  and  churches,  nil  passing  by  in  rapid 
succession.  As  he  lay  thus  ruminating,  lie 
heard  a  gentle  sigh,  and  managing,  with 
difficulty,  to  open  his  eye,  he  beheld  Mrs. 
Bull  lying  beside  him  in  much  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament  as  himself ;  and  assembled  round 
the  bed  were  all  the  little  Bulls,  thin  and 
pale  as  so  muny  spectres. 

The  sight  of  his  afflicted  family  brought 
to  Mr.  Bull’s  mind  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  not  louu  but  «leep,  “  If  ever  I  get  up 
from  this  bed,  I  will  call  that  rogue  Watty  to 
account.” 

“  Oh,  the  villain  Watty,”  responded  JIrs. 
Bull,  in  a  plaintive  tone. 

“  Oh,  the  cruel  giant,”  said  all  the  little 
Bulls  at  once. 

Mr.  Bull  was  as  good  as  his  word.  After  a 
few  weeks  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  ;  ond, 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  his  nrm-chair 
by  the  fireside,  with  his  wife  opposite  to 
him,  and  his  family  all  around,  he  summoned 
Watty  to  his  presence. 

“  A  pretty  trick  vou  have  been  playing  us, 
Mr.  M^tty,”  said  he,  “  to  use  yonr  master 
and  mistress  in  this  way  !” 

“  A  jirettv  trick,  indeed!”  said  Mrs.  Bull, 
and  all  the  little  Bulls. 

“  M’hy,”  saiil  AVntty,  rather  doggedly, 
“you  ordered  me  to  go  as  fast  as  I  could  — 
and  how  could  I  tell  that  there  was  a  broad- 
wheeleil  waggon  in  the  way?” 

Mr.  Bull  could  not  deny  that  it  was  his 
own  fault  for  ordering  AVntty  to  go  so  fast. 

“  M'ell,”  said  he,  “  we  will  take  care  not  to 
go  so  fast  in  future.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Watty;  “  only  mention 
at  what  pace  you  wish  to  go,  sir,  and  I  will 
keep  to  it.” 
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“  However,  tliat’s  not  all,”  said  Mr.  Bull, 
sternly.  “  Look  at  these  poor  children.  Here’s 
little  Sally’s  hack  nil  black  and  blue,  and 
Tommy’s  knees  are  growing  crooked;  and  see 
how  thin  they  all  are !  Arc  you  not  ashamed, 
sir,  to  treat  your  master’s  child  ren  in  this  way  ?” 

“  It  was  not  I,  sir,  that  beat  the  children. 
It  was  Master  Grumpy  that  you  set  over  them 
to  watch  them;  and,  as  to  their  getting  thin, 
you  know  it  was  your  own  self  that  would  not 
let  the  mill  stop.” 

Mr.  Bull  groaned,  and  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  it  was  his  own  lore  of  money 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this  evil. 

“  Ah,  Watty,  Wattv,”  said  he,  “  you  have 
plenty  of  excuses.  I  sliould  not  wonder  if  you 
deny  next  that  it  was  you  that  burnt  my  toe, 
the  iiiwt  time  I  saw  that  precious  face  of 
yours.” 

“  Why,  sir,”  said  Watty,  grinning,  “  you 
should  not  have  gone  to  sleep  with  your  feet 
on  the  fender.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  n  rogue,  you  arc  a  rogue,” 
said  Mr.  Bull,  shaking  his  head  gravely,  but 
laughing  at  the  same  time,  for  he  was  never 
known  to  be  long  out  of  temper.  "  Well,” 
Mid  he,  after  a  pause,  “  the  long  and  short  of 
it  is  this  —  that  we  must  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing.” 

“  You  are  not  going  to  turn  me  off,  I  hope,” 
said  Watty.  “  However,  if  you  do,  I  daresay 
I  can  get  another  place.” 

“  Why,  no ;  I  don’t  intend  to  turn  you  off, 
you  are  too  useful  for  that :  but  we  must  get 
into  more  regular  ways.  Next  time  you  travel 
with  me,  or  your  mistress,  remember  you  are 
not  to  go  more  than  twenty  mites  an  hour.” 

“  Verv  well,  sir,”  said  Watty. 

“  And  I  shan’t  allow’  iny  children  to  do  any 
work,”  continued  IHr.  Bull,  “  until  they  are 
twelve,  years  of  age,  and  then  only  nine  hours 
a-day,with  a  whole  holyday  on  Saturday;  so 
that  they  may  get  some  learning,  and  lie  ready 
for  church  on  Sundays.” 

“  Very  well,  sir,”  said  Watty. 

“  And  I  won’t  have  Ned  Carter  or  any  of 
the  labourers  taken  off  their  work  at  the  farm. 
I  don’t  think  it’s  respectable  to  be  borrowing 
corn  from  one’s  neighbours  ;  besides,  suppose 
they  did  not  choose  to  let  us  have  any — we 
should  be  in  a  jiretty  way  then.  So  I  am 
determined  to  have  the  farm  kept  in  proper 
cultivation.” 

“  You  will  not  get  so  much  money  by  your 
farm  as  by  the  factory.” 

”  Perhaps  not.  but  I  have  lived  long 
enough  in  the  world  to  learn  that  money  is 
not  the  only  thing  to  make  a  man  happy.  A 
wiser  man  than  you  or  I,  Watty,  has  said — 
*  There  is  that  mnketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath 
nothing’ — and  ‘  riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of 
wratfi.^  I  begin  to  think  that  I  have  been 
over-hasty  to  get  rich,  and  have  reaped  more 
trouble  than  profit.  Henceforth  I  intend  to 


look  more  to  the  education  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  my  family  ;  and  then,  if  God 
gives  us  riches  into  the  bargain,  we  shall 
know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  them.  So 
now,  Watty,  you  may  go  down  stairs  and 
leave  me  to  get  a  little  rest.” 


THE  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  61.) 

B.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  in  what 
you  say  worth  considering.  But  as  it  is  for 
the  most  part  new  to  me,  I  must  study  the 
Prayer-book  a  little  more  before  I  can  form 
a  just  view.  But  now  that  I  reflect  upon  the 
objections  which  were  so  magnified  when  I 
met  you,  I  suspect  that  the  question  I  was 
really  asking  myself  during  service,  was 
not,  “  Is  this  edifying?”  but  “Can  this  bo 
right?” 

A.  Reflect  a  little  more,  and  you  will  sec 
that  the  structure  of  the  liturgy  itself  is  new 
to  you,  and  that  therefore  any  systematic  ex¬ 
hibition  of  that  structure  must  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  novelty. 

B.  There  is  one  practice,  however,  so  un¬ 
natural,  that  I  am  sure  you  cannot  defend  it 
upon  any  sound  principle. 

A.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

B.  The  chanting  of  the  prayers  by  the  cler¬ 
gyman.  This  took  me  quite  by  surprise ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  have  a  right  to  object  to  this,  as 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  sanction  fur  it  in  the 
Prayer-book. 

A.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?  Do  you  re¬ 
member  tiie  rubric  before  the  litan}’,  which 
you  know  is  a  collection  of  the  most  earnest 
and  solemn  prayers  ? 

B.  In  substance  I  do  —  “Here  followeth 
the  litany,  to  be  used  on  Sundays,  Wednes¬ 
days,  and  Fridays I  think  it  runs  some¬ 
what  in  that  way. 

A.  I  must  bring  you  to  book  again.  How 
much  cavilling  would  be  spared,  if  people 
were  only  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  their 
Prayer-books  !  Y’ou  omitted  the  very  point 
in  question.  “  Here  followeth  the  litany,  or 
general  supplication,  to  be  sunt/  or  said  after 
morning  prayer,”  &c.  Y’ou  see  the  Church 
sanctions  the  singing  of  the  litany :  nay,  puts 
singing  before  saying:  as  the  former,  in  fact, 
was  anciently  the  usual  practice. 

B.  Oh,  but  perhaps  that  means  to  be  read 
in  a  more  solemn  manner. 

A.  There  is  no  “perhaps”  in  the  case; 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  litany, 
and  indeed  all  the  prayers  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  have  been  sung  by  the  clergy 
and  choirs  in  cathedrals  and  certain  other 
churches  and  chapels  ever  since  the  Reform¬ 
ation  ;  and  in  most  of  those  places  the  usage 
has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  rubric  nowhere  forbids  it ;  in  some  places, 
as  we  have  now  seen,  expressly  mentions  it ; 


nnd  the  practice  of  the  Church  has  sanctioned 
it. 

B.  But  granting  that  it  may  be  ri^ht  (as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is)  to  keep  up  this  usage 
in  places  where  it  has  been  always  observed, 
still  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  introduce  it  elsewhere  t  It  is  so  un¬ 
natural.  r 

A.  Unnatural !  Is  it  unnatural  to  sing? 

B.  No,  nut  at  proper  times.  But  I  think  it 
is  unnatural  to  sing  the  prayers. 

A.  Unnatural  can  only  be  opplied  to  the 
use  of  any  of  our  faculties  in  a  manner  con¬ 
trary  to  what  nature,  or  to  speak  more  pro¬ 
perly,  to  what  our  Creator  intended.  It  is 
unnatural  for  a  man  to  go  on  all-fours,  or  to 
stand  upon  his  head,  but  not  to  use  a  grace¬ 
ful  posture  while  standing  on  his  feet,  even 
though  that  posture  may  have  been  accpiired 
by  education.  The  gestures  of  a  clumsy  sa¬ 
vage  arc  not  more  natural  than  those  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman,  nay,  are  less  natural,  because 
less  justice  is  done  to  nature.  It  is  unnatural 
to  bellow,  or  scream,  or  to  whine  through  the 
nose,  or  to  make  any  of  those  discordant 
noises  often  employed  by  ranting  teachers  of 
schism.  But  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  na¬ 
ture  to  cultivate  and  refine  the  powers  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  us:  in  other  words  to  find  out  their 
noblest  nnd  most  appropriate  use.  Solemn 
and  devotional  reading  is  quite  ns  natural  as  a 
careless,  or  tame,  or  slovenly  method  ;  just  as 
to  be  neat  and  clean,  nnd  well-dressed,  is 
quite  ns  natural  as  to  go  unshorn,  unwashed, 
or  half  naked.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
jKmiposity  or  affectation :  these  are  unnatu¬ 
ral,  because  they  are  endeavouring  to  express 
sentiments  which  are  not  felt.'  But  if  a  man 
be  in  earnest,  it  is  quite  natural  for  him  to 
employ  the  finest  tones  of  the  voice,  nnd  the 
best  modulation  upon  matters  in  which  our 
highest,  affections  and  noblest  powers  arc  or 
ought  to  lie  engaged.  Therefore  1  do  not 
hold  it  unnatural  to  sing  the  prayers.  In 
fact,  I  think  you  are  confounding  the  two 
words  unusual  and  unnatural.  You  do  not,  1 
think,  object  to  sacred  music,  even  in  church  ? 

B.  Far  from  it.  I  enjoy  the  parochial  psnl- 
‘  iiiody  very  much.  It  was  only  last  Sunday 
that  I  was  very  much  affected,  and  I  hope 
edified,  by  the  singing  of  a  jisalin,  which  is  a 
great  favourite  of  mine,  in  the  church  of - . 

A.  What  was  the  psalm  ? 

B.  It  was  the  fifth.  The  first  stanza  I  par¬ 
ticularly  liked. 

Lord,  hoar  the  voioe  of  my  complaint : 

Accept  my  secret  prayer  ; 

To  Thee  alone,  my  K.inii,  my  Ood, 

Will  I  for  help  repair.''’ 

A.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  effect  produced 
upon  you  by  tliis  passage,  wliich  (os  often  is 
the  ease  in  lioth  our  metrical  versions)  is  an 

•  Pompous  or  aflecUnl  people  are  always  thinkinf;  more 
of  themselves  than  of  the  business  they  are  about,  and  are 
therefore  nut  realty  in  earnest. 


extremely  good  imitation  of  the  original,  to  ! 
the  Divine  words  of  which,  however,  no  rhym.  I 
ing  translation  can  equal,  or  even  approxi-  * 
mate.  Yet  what  was  this  which  you  sung! 
You  see  you  called  it  a  prayer,  while  joining 
in  its  performance.  And  so  it  is.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  liturgy  has  more  the  character  of» 
prayer  than  this  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist 
Yet  you  said,  just  now,  that  it  is  unnatural  to  , 
sing  prayers.  But  you  were  moved  by  the 
performance  of  this.  Either  your  nature,  then, 
must  be  unlike  that  of  otiicr  men,  or  your 
position  is  a  false  one.  But  I  suppose  you  will 
make  an  exception  to  your  assertion  in  favour 
of  rhyme.  It  is  quite  right  to  sing  prayers  in 
rhyme,  but  not  in  prose? 

B.  Not  exactly  so :  because,  on  reflection, 

I  admit  that  it  it  as  right  to  chant  the  piose 
psalms,  as  to  sing  the  metrical  version. 

A.  What,  then,  is  your  objection  to  singing 
other  jirayers  ?  But  jierliaps  I  was  mistakfn. 
You  were  only  affected  by  the  sentiment  of 
tlie  ])salms,  wliicli  so  well  responded  to  that  of 
your  own  heart,  in  approaching  (tod’s  pre¬ 
sence,  for  his  grace.  The  music  hn<I  nothing 
to  do  with  it  ? 

B.  The  music  certainly  heightened  the 
effect:  it  was  in  such  perfect  accordance  with 
the  sentiment. 

A,  In  other  words,  music,  in  this  instance, 
heightened  the  ctt'ect  of  a  prayer  ? 

B.  Certainly.  And,  now  that  1  think  ofil, 
there  is  a  little  anthem,  sung  ocrnsionally  in 
our  church,  of  which  I  am  very  fond,  for  the 
same  reason.  I  mean,  “  Lord  of  nil  power  and 
might:”  which,  to  be  sure,  is  a  prayer,  one 
of  our  collects.  And  then  I  must  also  admit 
that  T  like  the  chanting  of  the  responses  be¬ 
tween  the  commandments,  which  are  prayers, 
and  very  solemn  ones.  I  see,  then,  tliere  are 
cases  in  which  prayers  may  be  sung :  though, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  psalmody  ns  praise. 

A.  And  so  doubtless  it  is.  Every  prayer  i 
wliicli  a  Christian  makes  is  an  act  of  praise. 
When  he  asks  for  any  thing  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord,  lie  virtually  praises  God  for  the 
means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory  through 
Clirist.  But  in  all  the  iisalms  (with  I  think 
but  one  exception,  and  that  not  perhaps  a  real 
one)  direct  praise  is  ascribed  to  God,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  prayer.  And  at  the  end  of  each  we 
sing  Glory  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  thus  recognising  the  Christian  cha¬ 
racter  and  application  of  the  psalms. 

B.  This  is  all  very  true.  Still  I  feel,  some¬ 
how,  though  I  can’t  well  explain  it,  tint  i 
clergymen  ought  not  to  chant  the  prayers,  | 
wliicli  are  too  solemn  to  be  sung. 

A.  Notsurcly  more  solemn  than  the  jisalms,  j 

or  than  the  Te  Deum,  in  which  we  make  the  i 
most  awful  prayers  that  human  beings  can 
frame:  for  instance,  when  we  pray  onr  lAird  | 
to  help  his  servants,  whom  he  hath  redeemed  I 
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with  liis  ]>i'eciou8  bluod.  Tlieii,  is  singing  of 
niecesiity  a  light  and  trivial  thing  ?  If  so,  it 
ought  not  to  be  cmplo^-ed  in  churcli  at  all.  Or, 
is  it  right  for  tlie  laity,  but  wrong  for  the 
clergy  to  sing  7 

H.  No  ;  of  couree  not.  They  may  take  their 
part  with  the  choir  or  congregation.  Indeed, 
1  think  it  a  very  great  advantage  when  a 
clergyman  is  able  and  willing  to  leatl  his  choir, 
and  to  join  in  so  edifying  a  part  of  the  service. 
But  1  do  not  think  he  should  sing  apart  from 
the  congregation. 

A.  I  altogether  agree  with  you.  In  church 
he  should  always  join  with  the  people  or  choir. 
It  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
our  Church  to  sing  or  say,  discriminating 
w  Inch  is  meant  to  be  “  common,”  that  is,  pub¬ 
lic,  by  himself,  when  in  church. 

B.  Still,  if  I  understand  you,  you  were  de¬ 
fending  the  custom  of  singing  tnose  prayers 
which  the  clergyman  repeats  alone. 

A.  I  was  maintaining  the  propriety  of  sing¬ 
ing  all  the  ]>rayers.  But  all  the  prayers  in  our 
liturgy  are  congregational :  made  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  though  not  always  rcjieated 
audibly  by  their  lips.  Yet  in  a  part  ot  every 
prayer  they  audibly  join,  either  by  saying  the 
“Amen,”  without  which  the  jnayer  would  be 
incomplete,  or  else  bv  the  responses  which 
follow  the  vcrsicles.  Now,  it  really  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  ditference  ns  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  singing  these  prayers,  whether  re¬ 
peats  simultaneously  by  the  clergyman  and 
the  people,  or  alternately.  The  mode  of  re¬ 
petition  cannot  alter  their  essential  character, 
or  sentiment. 

B.  But  surely  jtrayers,  after  all,  are  very 
different  from  psalms. 

A.  Are  they  so  very  different  ?  Do  you  re¬ 
member  any  of  the  vcrsicles? 

B.  I  suppose  you  mean  those  short  sentences 
like  “  O  Lord,  open  thmi  our  lips  ?”  &c. 

A.  Exactly.  Now  whence  is  that  one  you 
have  mentioned  taken? 

B.  I  can’t  remember.  It  is  like  Scriiiturc, 

I  think. 

A.  It  is  nothin"  less  than  the  15th  verse  of 
the  Gist  psalm,  slightlv  altered  :  “  Thou  shalt 
open  my  lips,  O  Lord,  and  my  mouth  shall 
shew  thy  praise.”  And  so  of  the  other  ver- 
sicles,  which,  with  one  exception,  are  taken 
from  the  psalms.  So  if  it  be  allowable  to  chant 
the  psalms  (us  you  have  already  admitted), 
it  is  just  as  allowable  to  chant  portions  of 
them.  There  is  nothing,  then,  objectionable, 
in  the  abstract,  to  singing  the  prayers. 

B.  Still  I  do  not  SCO  why  they  should  be 
chanted  upon  one  note.  That  is  surely  inde- 
Hnite. 

A.  This  is  quite  another  qnestinn,  which 
affects  the  mode,  not  the  principle.  You  would 
not  surely  prefer  having  each  collect  sung  to 
a  tune? 

B.  No  :  that  would  be  too  laboured. 


A.  1  agree  with  you.  The  principle  of  tho 
Church  in  this  respect  is  to  reserve  tlie  air  for 
those  short  prayers,  called  vcrsicles,  which  are 
immediately  completed  by  the  choir.  At  other 
times  there  is  an  uniform  sustaining  of  the 
voice  on  one  of  its  perfect  tones,  which  is  at 
once  musical,  distinct,  grave,  simple,  and,  as  I 
am  persuaded,  devotional. 

B.  Why,  really,  I  see  nothing  in  itself  un- 
devotional.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for  it. 

A.  Again,  I  must  say,  that  the  study  of  the 
Prayer-book  is  the  best  preparative  for  any 
usage  of  the  Church  which  is  not  commonly 
adopted.  The  reason  of  the  thing  (for  every 
authorised  custom  ot  the  Church  is  reasonable) 
would  at  once  come  home  to  the  mind,  were 
the  origin  and  nature  of  our  formularies  more 
carefully  considered. 

B.  Bui,  now  that  I  recollect,  there  is  one 
part  of  the  service  which  I  disliked  very  much. 
I  mean  the  singing  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Is 
not  that  altogether  absurd  ? 

A.  The  Prayer-book  expressly  mentions  the 
singing  of  all  the  creeds;  which  are  to  be 
“  sung  or  said.”  I  cannot  be  so  disrespectful 
as  to  let  my  limited  judgment  call  any  thing 
allowed  by  the  Church  absurd. 

B.  I  really  must  again  plead  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  rubric  here,  or  I  would 
not  have  used  the  term.  But  can  you  explain 
to  me  why  it  is  sung?  It  is  neither  a  prayer 
nor  a  hymn. 

A.  H  hat  do  you  call  the  Te  Deum  ? 

B.  A  hymn,  of  course.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  remark. 

A.  Pardon  me.  The  Te  Deum  is,  in  fact, 
a  creed.  It  is  a  confession  of  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  “  We  acknowledge 
thee  to  be  the  Lord.”  “  Wo  believe  that 
thou  shalt  come  to  be  our  Judge.”  Nay,  the 
topics  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  And  confession  of  God’s  attributes, 
and  acts,  and  of  the  divine  system  instituted 
by  him  is,  in  fact,  as  I  before  observed,  an 
act  of  praise.  The  hymn  of  the  angels  in 
heaven,  “  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty,”  is  a  creed ;  and  as  the  Te  Deum  is  a 
creed,*the  creed  is  a  hymn.  So  the  Church  has 
considered  it;  for  it  has  been  sung  in  western 
Christendom  for  at  least  800  years.  It  is,  by 
the  way,  a  curious  fact,  that  many  persons 
have  objected  to  sing  things  in  prose  which 
they  have  adopted  as  hymns  when  put  into 
rhyme.  Whittingham,  a  puritan  dean  of 
Durham,  in  old  times,  who  put  down  tho 
choral  service  in  his  cathedral,  had  metrical 
versions  of  the  creeds.  Lord’s  prayer,  and 
even  of  the  ten  commandments  sung.  So 
far  will  prejudice  carry  men. 

B.  What  you  have  now  said  has  never 
struck  me  before.  Indeed,  I  perceive  that 
we  should  understand  the  propriety  of  things 
much  better,  were  we  to  compare  the  different 
parts  of  the  liturgy  together,  and  consider 
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their  mutual  relations  and  true  intent.  But 
one  word  more  before  we  part;  for  I  see  it  is 
nearly  time  for  evening  service,  at  which  I 
feel  a  greater  desire  to  be  present  since  our 
conversation.  It  is  about  the  chanting  of  the 
{isalnis.  Don’t  think  I  demur  to  tlie  prac¬ 
tice  :  far  from  it.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  as  we  have  two  very  tolerable  metrical 
versions,  it  seems  preferable  (since  the  choice 
is  allowed  us),  that  we  should  reserve  the 
musical  performance  for  these.  I  do  not  of 
course  presume  to  prefer  the  metrical  to  the 
literal  translation ;  for  this  would  be  exalting 
roan’s  work  above  that  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit. 
Yet,  it  seems,  that  for  musical  purposes  metre 
is  more  suitable  than  prose.  And  us  we  can¬ 
not  literally  translate  the  Hebrew,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  its  metre,  we  cannot  do 
the  translation  justice  by  the  way  we  sing  it 
in  the  choir. 

A.  To  this  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  most  learned  men,  that  Hebrew 
]K>etry  never  had  what  we  call  metre ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  measuring  of  feet  or  sylla-  { 
bles.  The  psalms  are  poems ;  but  their  poetry  I 
is  one  of  sentiment.  And  yet  this  kind  of ! 
verse  has  a  very  exact  method  of  its  own :  I 
a  regulation  of  the  thoughts  and  words,  by  I 
rules  as  precise  as  those  which  prescribe  the  , 
long  or  short  feet  and  syllables  in  classical  ' 
and  all  modern  poetry.  But  since  sentiments 
are  always  translatable,  the  essential  poetical 
structure  of  the  psalms  need  not  be  lost  in 
any  language  into  which  they  are  translated.  J 
Now  the  chants  of  the  Church  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  the  must  appropriate  musi-  ; 
cal  vehicles  of  this  divine  kind  of  verse.  As 
the  words  of  the  psalms  are  not  restricted  by 
syllabic  metre,  so  the  chants  arc  not  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  uniform  measure  of  an  air  or 
tune,  such  as  those  to  which  the  metrical 
versions  are  set.  There  is,  indeed,  what  is 
colleil  “  rhythm”  in  the  psalms ;  that  is,  a  me¬ 
lodious  flow,  very  different  from  mere  jirose,  j 
as  must  be  evident  to  any  tolerable  ear;  arising 
from  the  just  distribution  of  words  and  senti¬ 
ments  :  and  to  this  the  beautiful  flow  and 
cadences  of  the  ancient  chants  correspond. 

B.  I  think  I  perceive  what  you  mean  ;  but 
to  understand  it  better  I  w  ill  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  psalms  at  the  service  this  evening. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Caftain  Grey’s  “Travels  in  North-west  and 
Western  Australia”  (a  book  which,  if  possible, 
should  be  in  every  lending  library  and  book¬ 
club)  contain  the  narrative  of  several  exploring 
expeditions  in  the  hitherto  unknown  regions  of 
the  continent  of  Australia,  which  in  all  probability 
is  destined  to  be,  in  no  very  distant  period,  the 
seat  of  a  vast  civilised  nation,  deriving  its  origin 
from  our  race,  and  not  inferior  to  our  eldest  daugh¬ 


ter  in  America.  At  present  it  is  occupied  by  i  i 
few  straggling  tribes  of  savages,  whose  mannnt’ 
and  ways  of  living  are  graphically  described  by  out 
high-spirited  and  amiable  author.  The  follo«in| 
extracts  will  give  some  idea  both  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  which  he  met  with,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  natives  with  whom  he  came  into  contact : — 

“  December  4. — We  started  at  sunrise,  and  trt-  | 
veiled  about  six  miles  in  the  direction  of  17*,  and  > 
then  halted  for  breakfast  at  a  lake  called  Uoongar- 
rup.  The  whole  of  the  country  we  passed  over  this  i 
morning  was  sandy  and  bad,  being  thinly  clodwd 
with  Banksia  trees ;  but  immediately  about  the  lake 
there  was,  as  usual,  good  land.  We  started  iinme- 
diaiely  after  breakfast,  as  tbe  natives  told  us  «e 
had  a  long  journey  to  make.  Our  course  now  lay 
in  the  direction  of  13*.  The  country  we  passed 
over  was  still  of  the  same  sandy  nature ;  and  after 
travelling  about  ten  miles,  we  made  another  lake. 
The  natives  here  saw  the  recent  signs  of  strange 
blacks,  and  insisted  upon  my  coining  to  a  halt, 
whilst  they  painted  themselves,  and  made  sundry 
additions  to  their  toilette.  I  urged  my  remon¬ 
strances  upon  this  head,  but  it  was  in  vain.  They 
said  we  should  soon  sec  some  very  pretty  girls ; 
that  I  might  go  on  if  I  liked,  but  that  they  would 
not  move  until  they  had  completed  their  preparation! 
for  meeting  their  fair  friends.  I  therefore  made  tbe 
best  of  it,  and  sat  myself  down,  whilst  they  conti¬ 
nued  adorning  themselves.  This  being  done  to 
their  satisfaction,  they  came  and  requested  my 
opinion  as  to  their  appearance;  and  as  I  intimated 
niy  most  unqualified  approval,  they  became  in  high 
spirits,  and  gave  a  very  animated  description  of 
the  conquests  they  expected  to  make. 

“  This  weighty  aflair  having  been  completed,  we 
again  moved  on,  the  natives  keeping  a  careful  look¬ 
out  for  the  friends  they  expected  to  see.  They  at 
length  espied  one  sitting  in  the  rushes,  looking  for 
small  fish ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  approach¬ 
ing  party,  than  he  took  to  his  heels  as  hard  as  he 
could,  and  two  others,  whom  we  had  not  before 
observed,  followed  his  example. 

“  Our  native  comrades  now  commenced  hallooing 
to  tbe  fugitives,  stating  that  1  had  come  from  tbe 
white  people  to  bring  them  a  present  of  rice  and 
flour.  Moreover,  Jen-na  shouted  out  to  his  uncle, 
“Am  not  I  your  nephew, — why  then  should  you 
run  away  This,  and  similar  speeches,  had,  it 
length,  the  desired  effect.  First  one  of  them  ad¬ 
vanced,  trembling  from  head  to  foot;  and  when  1 
went  forward  to  meet  him,  and  shook  hands  with 
I  him,  it  re-sssured  the  others,  and  they  alto  joined 
I  our  party,  yet  still  not  without  evident  signs  of 
fear.  An  old  man  now  came  up,  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  allow  me  to  approach  him,  appearing  to 
!  regard  me  with  a  sort  of  stupid  amazement;  nei¬ 
ther  horses  nor  any  other  of  those  things  which 
!  powerfully  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  others  had 
:  the  least  cliarm  fur  him,  but  his  eyes  were  always 
fixed  on  me,  with  a  look  of  eagerness  and  anxiety 
which  I  was  unable  to  account  for. 

“  VVe  explained  to  the  strange  natives  that  we 
intended  to  halt  fur  the  night  in  this  neighbow- 
'  hood,  and  asked  them  to  shew  us  a  good  spot  with 
plenty  of  water  and  grass.  At  the  same  time  those 
1  had  with  me  stated  to  the  others,  that  unless  the 
I  women  and  children  came  in,  1  would  give  no  rice 
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or  flour.  The  declaration  wag,  however,  wholly 
unauthorised  by  ray  sanction,  and  arose  from  their 
desire  of  exhibiting  their  personal  attractions  to 
the  ladies  of  these  parts;  but,  feeling  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  see  a  little  savage  flirtation,  I  raised  no 
objection  to  it. 

"  The  oldest  of  the  natives  who  appeared  to  re¬ 
gard  me  with  so  much  curiosity  went  olT  fur  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  women,  whilst  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  our  place  of  h.ilt.  After  going  about 
three  miles  in  a  due  north  direction,  we  made  a 
river,  coming  from  an  £.  and  by  S.  direction,  and 
here  called  by  the  natives  Goon- mar- ra-rup  ;  it  lies 
in  rather  a  deep  valley,  and  at  this  point  consisted 
of  large  pools,  connected  by  a  running  stream  about 
twenty  yards  wide.  There  was  plenty  of  wild  fowl 
upon  these  pools,  and  Ugat  soon  shut  some  for  us. 

“  The  scenery  here  was  very  picturesque :  high 
wooded  hills  were  upon  each  side  of  us,  and  the 
valley  was  open  and  rather  thinly  timbered ;  but 
the  few  trees  it  contained  were  of  considerable  size 
and  beauty.  Beneath  one  of  these  we  prepared 
our  bivouack, —  the  strange  natives  doing  their 
utmost  to  render  themselves  useful.  They  had 
never  before  seen  white  people,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  they  understood  our  wants,  and  has¬ 
tened  to  gratify  them,  was  very  satisfactory. 

“  After  we  had  tethered  the  horses,  and  made 
ourselves  tolerably  comfortable,  we  heard  loud 
voices  from  the  hills  above  us  :  the  effect  was  fine, 
''—for  they  really  almost  appeared  to  float  in  the 
air;  and  as  the  wild  cries  of  the  wemen,  who  knew 
not  our  exact  position,  came  by  upon  the  wind,  I 
thought  it  was  well  worth  a  little  trouble  to  hear 
these  savage  sounds  under  such  circumstances. 
Our  guides  shouted  in  return,  and  gradually  the 
approaching  cries  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

“  I  was,  however,  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
scene  that  was  about  to  take  place.  A  sort  of  pro- 
ceuion  came  up,  headed  by  two  women,  down 
whose  cheeks  tears  were  streaming.  The  eldest  of 
these  came  up  to  me,  and  looking  for  a  moment  at 
me,  said, — “Gwa,  gwa,  biindobal,” — “  Ves,  yes,  in 
truth  it  is  him  ;”  and  then  throwing  her  arms  round 
me,  cried  bitterly,  her  head  resting  on  mv  breast ; 
and  although  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  what  their 
meaning  was,  from  mere  motives  of  compassion  I 
offered  no  resistance  to  her  caresses,  however  dis¬ 
agreeable  they  might  be,  for  she  was  old,  ugly,  and 
filthily  dirty ;  the  other  younger  one  knelt  at  my 
feet,  also  crying.  At  lust  the  old  lady,  emboldened 
by  my  submission,  deliberately  kissed  me  on  each 
cheek,  just  in  the  manner  a  French  woman  would 
have  done ;  she  then  cried  a  little  more,  and  at 
length  relieving  me,  assured  me  that  I  was  the 
ghost  of  her  sun,  who  had  some  time  before  been 
killed  by  a  spear- wound  in  his  breast.  The  younger 
female  was  my  sister ;  but  she,  whether  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  delicacy,  or  from  any  imagined  backward¬ 
ness  on  my  part,  did  not  think  proper  to  kiss  me. 

_  “  My  new  mother  expressed  almost  as  much  de¬ 
light  at  my  return  to  my  family,  as  my  real  mother 
Would  have  done  had  1  been  unexpectedly  restored 
to  her.  As  soon  as  she  left  me,  my  brothers  and 
father  (the  old  man  who  had  previously  been  so 
1  frightened)  came  up  and  embraced  me  after  their 
manner, — that  is,  they  threw  their  arms  round  my 
waist,  placed  their  right  knee  against  my  right 
knee,  and  their  breast  against  my  breast,  holding 


me  in  this  way  for  several  minutes.  During  the 
time  that  the  ceremony  lasted,  I,  according  to  the 
native  custom,  preserved  a  grave  and  mournful 
expression  of  countenance. 

“  This  belief,  that  white  people  are  the  souls  of 
departed  blacks,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
superstition  amongst  them  ;  they  themselves  never 
having  an  idea  of  quitting  their  own  land,  cannot 
imagine  others  doing  it; — and  thus,  when  they  see 
white  people  suddenly  appear  in  their  country,  and 
settling  themselves  down  in  particular  spots,  they 
imagine  that  they  must  have  formed  an  attachment 
for  this  land  in  some  other  state  of  existence  ;  and 
hence  conclude  the  settlers  were  at  one  period  black 
men,  and  their  own  relations.  Likenesses,  either 
real  or  imagined,  complete  the  delusion ;  and  from 
the  manner  of  the  old  woman  I  have  just  alluded 
to,  from  her  many  tears,  and  from  her  warm  ca¬ 
resses,  I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  she  really 
believed  I  was  her  son,  whose  first  thought,  upon 
his  return  to  earth,  had  been  to  re-visit  his  old 
mother,  and  bring  her  a  present.  1  will  go  still 
farther,  and  say,  that  although  I  did  not  encourage 
this  illusion,  1  had  not  the  heart  to  try  to  undeceive 
the  old  creature  and  to  dispel  her  dream  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Could  1  have  remained  long  enough  to  have 
replaced  this  vain  impression  by  a  consoling  faith, 

I  would  gladly  have  done  it;  but  1  did  not  like  to 
destroy  this  belief,  and  leave  her  no  other  in  the 
place  of  it. 

“  The  men  next  proceeded  to  embrace  their  rela¬ 
tion,  Jen-na,  in  the  same  manner  they  had  before 
done  me  ;  and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  now 
concluded.” 

•  •••••• 

“  On  quitting  the  camp  in  the  morning,  I  and  my 
two  companions  traversed  for  some  time  portions 
of  the  ekvated  sandstone  plains  which  I  had  passed 
on  a  former  occasion ;  and  after  an  hour's  walking 
through  the  gloomy  stringy  bark  forest  which  co¬ 
vered  them,  we  reached  a  stream  of  water  running 
in  a  shallow  valley ;  and  as  there  was  a  bad  route 
down  to  this,  I  halted  to  make  a  road  which  the 
ponies  could  traverse.  There  was  plenty  of  water 
and  forage  hereabouts,  and  a  fine  level  country  for 
our  proceedings,  so  that  we  were  all  in  high  hopes 
and  spirits,  and,  as  I  then  believed,  our  principal 
difficulties  were  at  an  end. 

"  Whilst  at  work  at  the  road,  we  all  thought  that 
we  heard  a  native  call,  and  that  others  answered 
him.  Having  listened  for  a  repetition  of  these 
sounds,  we  again  heard  them,  but  they  were  so 
indistinct  in  character,  that  none  of  us  this  time 
agreed  as  to  what  they  were — I  imagined  that  it 
was  the  call  of  a  bird,  and  when  I  again  heard  the 
same  sound  very  faintly  in  the  distance,  I  felt  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  not  a  human  voice,  and  proceeded  on 
my  way  perfectly  at  ease. 

*'  My  attention  was  soon  occupied  by  other  ob¬ 
jects.  I  saw  from  a  hill  1  ascended  some  remark¬ 
able  blue  peaks  to  the  south :  this  gave  us  fresh 
hopes ;  and  nothing  occurred  till  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  we  had  first  heard  the 
native  call,  when  we  arrived  at  a  short  descent 
covered  with  rocks,  from  which  started  a  large 
kangaroo ;  1  got  a  fair  shot  at  it,  and  knocked  it 
over,  but  it  sprang  up  again  and  hopped  away ;  we 
then  tried  to  track  it,  but  soon  lost  its  footsteps  in 
the  scrubby  vegetation  of  the  gloomy  forest. 
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“  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Cape  man  who  accompa* 
nied  me  to  mark  a  tree  every  here  and  there  by 
chippinfr  the  bark,  so  that  the  party  mi^ht  the  next 
day  easily  recognise  the  route  which  they  had  to 
pursue ;  upon  looking  back  I  now  perceived  that 
he  had  neglected  a  very  remarkable  tree  about 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  behind  us,  and  which  stood 
close  to  the  spot  where  I  had  fired  at  the  kangaroo. 
I  desired  him  to  go  hack  and  chip  it,  and  then  to 
rejoin  us ;  in  the  mean  time  I  stood  musing  as  to 
the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  little  rocky  ravine 
in  our  front 

“  Finding  that  the  man  remained  absent  longer 
than  I  had  expected,  I  called  loudly  to  him,  hut 
received  no  answer,  and  therefore  passed  round 
some  rocks  which  hid  the  tree  from  my  view  to  look 
after  him.  Suddenly  I  saw  him  close  to  me,  breath¬ 
less  and  speechless  with  terror,  and  a  native  with 
his  spear  fixed  in  a  throwing  stick,  in  full  pursuit  of 
him:  immediately  numbers  of  other  natives  burst 
upon  my  sight ;  each  tree,  each  rock,  seemed  to 
give  forth  its  black  denizen,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

“  A  moment  before,  the  most  solemn  silence  per¬ 
vaded  these  woods;  we  deemed  that  not  a  human 
being  moved  within  miles  of  us,  and  now  they  rang 
with  savage  and  ferocious  yells,  and  fierce  armed 
men  crowded  round  us  on  every  side,  bent  on  our 
destruction. 

“  There  was  something  very  terrible  in  so  com¬ 
plete  and  sudden  a  surprise.  Certain  death  ap¬ 
peared  to  stare  us  in  the  face :  and  from  the  deter¬ 
mined  and  resolute  air  of  our  opponents,  I  imme¬ 
diately  guessed  that  the  man  who  had  first  seen 
them,  instead  of  boldly  standing  his  ground,  and 
calling  to  Coles  aud  myself  for  assistance,  had  at 
once,  like  a  coward,  run  away ;  thus  giving  the 
natives  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  contempt 
for  us :  and  this  corjecture  I  afterwards  ascertained 
was  perfectly  true. 

We  were  now  fairly  engaged  for  our  lives  ;  es- 
capejwas  impossible,  and  surrender  to  such  enemies 
out  of  the  question. 

“  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  natives  around  me,  I  fired 
one  barrel  of  my  gun  over  the  head  of  him  who  was 
pursuing  my  dismayed  attendant,  hoping  the  report 
would  have  checked  his  further  career.  He  proved 
to  be  the  tall  man  seen  at  the  camp,  painted  with 
white.  shot  stopped  him  not :  he  still  closed  on 
us,  and  his  spear  whistled  by  my  head ;  but  whilst 
he  was  fixing  another  in  his  throwing-stick,  a  ball 
from  my  second  barrel  struck  him  in  the  arm,  and  it 
fell  powerless  by  his  side.  He  now  retired  behind 
a  rock,  but  the  others  still  pressed  on. 

“  I  now  made  the  two  men  retire  behind  some 
neighbouring  rocks,  which  formed  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
tecting  parapet  along  our  front  and  right  fiank, 
whilst  I  took  post  on  the  left.  Roth  my  barrels 
were  now  exhausted ;  and  I  desired  the  other  two 
to  fire  separately,  whilst  I  was  reloading;  but  to 
my  horror,  Colts,  who  was  armed  with  my  rifle, 
reported  hurriedly  that  the  elotli  case  with  which 
he  had  covered  it  for  protection  against  rain,  had 
become  entangled.  His  services  were  thus  lost  at 
a  most  critical  moment,  whilst  trying  to  tear  off  the 
lock-cover;  and  the  other  man  was  so  paralysed 
with  fear,  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  cry  out, 
‘  O  God,  sir,  look  at  them  ;  look  at  tlieni !’ 

“In  the  meantime,  our  opponents  pressed  more 
clotely  round;  their  spears  kept  whistling  by  us. 


and  our  fate  seemed  inevitable.  The  Hght-coloant  I 
man,  spoken  of  at  the  camp,  now  appeared  to  dirra  I 
their  movements.  He  sprang  forward  to  a  rock  not  \ 
more  than  thirty  yards  from  us,  and  posting  hig. 
self  behind  it,  threw  a  spear  with  such  deadly  font 
and  aim,  that  had  I  not  drawn  myself  forward  bji 
sudden  jerk,  it  must  have  gone  through  my  b^; 
and  as  it  w.is,  it  touched  my  back  in  flying  ky! 
Another  well-directed  spear,  from  a  different  hind,  i 
would  have  pierced  me  in  the  breast,  but,  in  tia 
motion  I  made  to  avoid  it,  it  struck  upon  the  stock 
of  my  gun,  of  which  it  carried  away  a  portion  by 
its  force. 

"  All  this  took  place  in  a  few  seconds  of  tigf, 
and  no  shot  had  been  fired,  hut  hy  me.  I  nowre. 
cognised  in  the  light-coloured  man  an  old  enemy, 
who  had  led  on  the  former  attack  against  me  on  the 
22d  of  December.  Ry  his  cries  and  gestures,  b« 
now  appeared  to  be  urging  the  others  to  surrosnd 
and  press  on  us,  which  they  were  rapidly  doing. 

“  I  saw  now  that  but  one  thing  could  be  done  Is 
save  our  lives,  so  I  gave  Coles  my  gun  to  completi 
the  reloading,  and  took  the  rifle  which  he  had  not 
yet  disengaged  from  the  cover.  I  tore  it  oflT,  and 
stepping  out  from  behind  our  parapet,  advanced  It 
the  rock  which  covered  my  light-coloured  opponent 
I  had  not  made  two  steps  in  advance  when  three 
spears  struck  me  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  one  of 
which  was  thrown  hyhim.  I  felt  severely  wounded 
in  the  hip,  hut  knew  not  exactly  where  the  othen 
had  struck  me.  The  force  of  all  knocked  me  down, 
and  made  me  very  giddy  and  faint,  but  as  I  fell,  I 
heard  the  savage  yells  of  the  natives’  delight  and 
triumph ;  these  recalled  me  to  myself,  and,  roused 
hy  momentary  rage  and  indignation,  I  made  • 
strong  effort,  rallied,  and  in  a  moment  was  on  ny 
legs;  the  spear  was  wrenched  from  my  wound,  and 
my  havreaack  drawn  closely  over  it,  that  neither 
my  own  party  nor  the  natives  might  see  it,  and  I 
advanced  again  steadily  to  the  rock.  The  mu 
became  alarin'-d,  and  threatened  me  with  his  club, 
yelling  most  furiously ;  but  as  I  neared  the  rock, 
behind  which  all  but  his  head  and  arm  was  coverrd, 
he  fled  toward.^  an  adjoining  one,  dodging  dexter¬ 
ously,  according  to  the  native  manner  of  confusing 
an  assailant  and  avoiding  the  cast  of  his  spear;  but 
he  was  scarcely  uncovered  in  his  flight,  when  my 
rifle-ball  pierced  him  through  the  back,  between 
the  shoulders,  and  he  fell  heavily  on  his  face  with 
a  deep  groan. 

“  The  effect  was  electrical.  The  tumult  of  tbs 
combat  had  ceased:  not  another  spear  was  thrown, 
not  another  yell  was  uttered.  Native  after  native 
dropped  away,  and  noisdessly  disappeared.  I  stood 
alone  with  the  wretched  savage  dying  before  me, 
and  my  two  men  close  to  me  behind  the  rocks,  is 
the  attitude  of  deep  attention ;  and  as  I  looked 
round  upon  the  dark  rucks  and  forests,  now  sud¬ 
denly  siltnt  and  lifeless,  but  for  the  sight  of  the  . 
unhappy  being  who  liy  on  the  ground  before  me,  ' 
I  could  have  thought  that  the  whole  affair  had  bees 
a  horrid  dream.  | 

“  For  a  second  or  two  I  gazed  on  the  scene,  ind  - 
then  returned  to  my  former  position.  1  took  my  ; 
gun  frvim  Coles,  which  he  had  not  yet  finished  j 
loading,  and  gave  him  the  rifle,  I  then  went  ns 
to  the  other  man,  and  gave  him  two  balls  to  hold, 
but  when  I  placed  them  in  his  liands  they  rolled  i 
upon  the  earth, — he  could  not  hold  them,  for  be  I 
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wu  completely  paralysed  with  terror,  and  they  fell 
through  his  fingers  |  the  perspiration  streamed  from 
erery  pore;  he  was  ghastly  pale,  and  trembled  from 
head  to  foot ;  his  limbs  refusrd  their  functions;  his 
eyes  were  so  fixed  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
natives  had  disappeared,  that  I  could  draw  his 
attention  to  nothing  else ;  and  he  still  continued 
repeating,  ‘Good  (Sod,  sir!  look  at  them, — look 
at  them !’ 

"The  natives  had  all  now  concealed  themselves, 
hut  they  were  not  fat  off.  Presently  the  wounded 
man  made  an  effjrt  to  raise  himself  slowly  from  the 
ground  :  some  of  them  instantly  came  from  behind 
the  rocks  and  trees,  without  their  spears,  crowding 
round  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  solici¬ 
tude;  two  passed  their  arms  round  him,  his  head 
drooped  senselessly  upon  his  chest,  and  with  hur¬ 
ried  steps  the  whole  party  wound  their  way  through 
the  forest,  their  black  forms  being  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  charred  trunks  of  the  trees  as 
they  reetded  in  the  distance. 

“  To  have  fired  upon  the  other  natives,  when  they 
returned  for  the  wounded  man,  would,  in  my  belief, 
have  been  an  unnecessary  piece  of  barbarity.  I 
already  felt  deeply  the  death  of  him  I  had  been 
compelkd  to  shoot :  and  I  believe  that  when  a 
fellow-creature  falls  by  one’s  hand,  even  in  a  single 
combat  rendered  unavoidable  in  self-defence,  it  is 
impossible  not  sincerely  to  regret  the  force  of  so 
cruel  a  necessity. 

“  I  had  now  time  to  attend  to  my  own  state  and 
that  of  my  men,  and  found  that  they  were  unin¬ 
jured.  I  bad  been  severely  wounded  in  the  hip ; 
another  spear  had  just  cut  my  right  arm,  and  a 
third  had  deeply  indented  my  powder-flask,  whilst 
lying  in  a  haversack  immediately  over  my  stomach. 
The  men  were  not,  up  to  this  moment,  aw.-irc  of 
my  being  wounded,  as  I  had  thought  it  better  to 
conceal  this  circumstance  from  them  as  lung  as  I 
could.  The  natives  had  gone  ofl'in  the  direction 
of  the  tents;  and  as  I  felt  doubtful  whether  they 
might  seize  upon  a  favourable  opportunity  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  party  there,  and  thus  revenge  their  de¬ 
feat,  I  wus  anxious  to  reach  the  encampment  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  therefore  bound  up  my 
wound  as  well  as  we  could,  picked  up  the  spear 
which  I  had  drawn  out  from  my  hip,  and  started 
homewards. 

"  We  did  not  take  with  u.t  any  of  the  other  spears 
or  native  weapons  which  were  lying  about  in  abun¬ 
dance;  for  1  still  wished  to  shew  this  people  that  I 
was  actuated  by  no  ill  will  towards  them.  They 
did  not,  however,  deal  so  generously  with  us ;  for 
Coles,  unfortunately,  forgot  a  note-book  which  he 
was  carrying  for  me,  containing  many  observations 
of  great  value  ;  and  I  sent  back  a  pany  to  look  for 
it,  but  the  natives  had  returned  to  the  place,  and 
carried  off  all  their  own  spears  and  other  weapons, 
and  my  note-book  likewise. 

“  The  first  part  of  our  match  homewards  was 
managed  tolerably  well :  we  saw  the  tracks  of  the 
natives,  as  if  they  were  still  retiring  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  tents;  and  at  one  place,  close  to  a  group 
of  detached  rocks,  were  several  tame  native  dugs, 
near  which,  1  have  no  doubt,  a  party  of  men  or 
women  were  concealed,  as  these  animals  seldom 
wander  far  from  their  masters.  We  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  see  any  natives,  and  continued  our  route  un¬ 
molested. 


"  My  wound  began,  by  degrees,  to  get  very  stiff 
■  and  painful,  and  1  was,  moreover,  excessively  weak 
;  and  fsint  from  loss  of  blood ;  indeed,  I  grew  so 
dizzy  that  1  could  scarcely  see,  and  neither  of  the 
1  others  were  capable  of  leading  the  party  back  to  the 
I  tents ;  yet  I  was  afraid  to  h.alt  and  rest,  for  I  ima- 
'  ginedthat  if  I  allowed  my  wound  to  grow  cold  and 
benumbed,  I  should  then  be  unable  to  move ;  lean¬ 
ing,  therefore,  on  Coles’s  arm,  1  walked  on  as  ra- 
‘  pidly  as  1  could,  directing  the  men  which  way  to  go. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  lost  our  track,  and 
after  walking  for  nearly  two  hours,  I  found  that  we 
were  far  from  the  encampment,  whilst  my  sight  and 
strength  were  momentarily  failing.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  told  Coles  to  walk  in  a  direction 
which  I  gave  him,  and  which  led  directly  across 
the  beaten  track  of  the  party ;  having  reached 
which,  he  could  easily  make  out  the  encampment, 

I  and,  leaning  on  his  arm  more  heavily  than  before, 

I  we  again  moved  on. 

“  Having  reached  the  track  of  the  party,  and 
turned  southward  to  follow  it,  1  still  pushed  on 
until  we  were  within  two  miles  of  the  tent,  when, 

I  as  1  tried  to  cross  a  stream,  I  strained  my  wounded 
hip  severely,  just  reached  the  opposite  shore,  and 
fell  utterly  unable  to  rise  again.  Coles,  with  his 
usual  courage  and  devotion  to  me,  volunteered  to 
go  on  alone  to  the  party,  and  send  assistance ;  the 
:  other  man  was  to  remain  with  me,  and  keep  a 
I  look-out  for  the  natives;  and  had  they  again  at- 
I  tacked  us,  I  should  still  have  had  strength  enough 
^  to  have  shot  two  of  them,  and  thus  have  sold  my  life 
dearly.  I  desired  Coles  to  say  that  a  tent,  stores, 
the  surgeon,  and  two  men  were  to  be  sent  to  me, 
for  that  I  was  not  well  enough  to  be  moved. 

I  "  The  water  of  the  stream  revived  me  consider- 
^  ably.  My  wound,  however,  was  very  painful,  and 
the  interim  between  Corporal  Coles  leaving  me,  and 
assistance  arriving  from  the  tent,  was  spent  in  me- 
I  ditations,  arising  naturally  from  my  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  sat  upon  the  rocky  edge  of  a  cool 
,  clear  brook,  supported  by  a  small  tree.  The  sun 
'  shone  out  brightly,  the  dark  forest  was  alive  with 
birds  and  insects :  on  such  scenery  I  had  loved  to 
meditate  when  a  boy,  biit  now  how  changed  I  was ! 
;  — wounded,  fatigued,  and  wandering  in  an  unknown 
'  land.  In  momentary  expectation  of  being  attacked, 
my  finger  was  on  the  trigger,  my  gun  ready  to  be 
raised,  my  eyes  and  ears  busily  engaged  in  detect¬ 
ing  the  slightest  sounds,  that  I  might  defend  a  life 
which  I  at  that  moment  believed  was  ebbing  with 
my  blood  away ;  the  loveliness  of  nature  was  around 
me,  the  sun  rejoicing  in  his  cloudless  career,  the 
birds  were  filling  the  woods  with  their  songs,  and 
'  my  friends  far  away  and  unapprehensive  of  my  con¬ 
dition, — whilst  I  felt  that  I  was  dying  there. 

“  And  in  this  way  very  many  explorers  yearly 
die.  One  poor  youth,'  my  own  friend  and  compa¬ 
nion,  has  thus  fallen  since  the  circumstances  above 
described  took  place ;  others  have,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  lately  perished  in  a  similar  way.  A  strange 
sun  shines  upon  their  lonely  graves ;  the  foot  of  the 
wild  man  yet  roams  over  them :  but  let  us  hope 
I  when  civilisation  has  spread  so  far,  that  their 
I  graves  will  be  sacred  spots,  that  the  future  settlers 
I  will  sometimes  shed  a  tear  over  the  remains  of  the 
j  first  explorer,  and  tell  their  children  how  much 

I  '  Mr.  Frederick  Smith. 


ii  I  duty,  however,  that  we  owe  to  thoae  who  hon¬ 
our  us  with  their  confidence  to  warn  them,  once  for 
all,  a^taintt  such  writers  as  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Cameron,  Mrs.  Holland,  the 
author  of  “  Peep  of  Day,"  “  Felix  dc  Lisle,”  "The 
Friendly  Visitor,"  &c.  Indeed,  we  are  not  much 
afraid  of  their  reading  the  works  of  these  writers 
tbemselves  ;  but  there  is  a  horrible  practice  grown 
up  of  buying  books  at  hazard,  to  give,  as  presents 
to  children  or  servants  and  dependents,  what  the 
buyers  never  care  to  read  themselves.  The  etfects 
of  this  foolish  custom  are  mischievous  beyond  cal¬ 
culation  :  in  the  first  place,  it  encourages  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  variety  of  books  which  were  much 
better  not  published — the  last  novelty  with  these 
purchasers  always  being  the  most  attractive ;  and 
secondly,  it  tends  to  confuse  persons’  ideas  upon 
matters  of  great  moment,  and  oftentimes  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  their  faith.  For  ourselves,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts  among 
persons  whose  means  of  gaining  information  are 
limited,  to  involve  a  very  serious  responsibility ; 
and  we  strongly  urge  upon  those  who  are  jealous 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  never  to 
aid  ia  circulating  a  religious  book,  however  dimi¬ 
nutive  in  size,  which  they  have  not  first  examined, 
or  the  author  of  which  they  are  not  well  assured 
it  a  sound  theologian.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  any  thing  bearing  the  name  of  the  "  Religious 
Tract  Society"  upon  it  should,  upon  principle,  be 
avoided.  We  do  not  intend  to  criticise  the  books 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  their  errors  being 
too  fundamental  to  admit  of  any  hope  of  rectifica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Burns’  series  of  tracts  continues  to  put  forth 
some  excellent  numbers,  r.g.  The  Honour  of  the 
Sanctuary,  intended  and  well  adapted  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  places  where  new  churches  are  being  built ; 
The  Gospel  Invitation,  being  an  address  in  behalf  of 
the  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Additional  Cu¬ 
rates  in  Populous  Places. 

The  tract  on  The  Duty  and  Advantage  of  Obeying 
them  that  have  the  Rule  over  you,  and  of  tubmitting 
yourselves  (Harrison,  Leeds),  is  well  calculated  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  awful  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  duty  on  which  it  treats,  'fhe  same 
may  also  be  said  in  reference  to  the  Sermon  against 
Insubordination,  especially  in  Spiritual  Things  (Lee, 
Strand),  by  Pbilalethes,  the  author  of  "Six  Plain 
Sermons.” 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  information  on 
the  agriculture,  shipping,  colonies,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  will  do  well 
to  provide  themselves  with  Mr.  Spackman’s  little 
book  lately  published  (Longman  and  Co.)  on  these 
subjects.  The  statistical  tables  are  very  numerous, 
and  that  they  are  interesting  the  following  extracts 
will  shew.  The  British  army  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  colonies  consists  of  137  regiments,  which 
contain  collectively  121,121  men.  The  number  of 
ships  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  British  navy  is 
about  570,  and  the  number  of  seamen,  boys,  and  ma¬ 
rines  employed  in  the  navy  amounts  to  41,528.  The 
total  population  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  last  census, 
is  18,664,761 ;  that  in  the  colonies  belonging  to 
the  British  empire  amounts  to  130,708,32.3.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 


I  Kingdom  there  is  dependent  seven-ninths  on  agri¬ 
culture,  and  two-ninths  on  manufactures.  The  total 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  country  is  51,6-34,081/. 
{  The  excise  duties  on  spirits  amounts  annually  to 
I  5,20 1 ,662/.!  on  tobacco  the  custom  duty  is  3,588, 1 92/. ! 
;  and  yet  while  enormous  sums  like  these  can  be  ex- 
'  pended  in  ruining  men’s  souls  and  bodies,  the 
amount  received  for  Church-rates  is  only  506,812/., 
while  the  whole  net  revenue  of  the  English  Church 
does  not  exceed  3,400,497/-! 

In  1839  there  were  62,207  emigrants  embarked 
to  our  different  colonies.  In  the  same  period  there 
were  1058  suicides  committed  in  England  and 
Wales. 

There  is  one  item,  under  the  head  of  "Contribu¬ 
tions  of  Dissenters  to  Bibleand  MissionarySocieties" 
which  we  do  not  understand :  the  Dissenters  are 
said  to  contribute  annually  64,985/.  17s.  5d.  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  After  all,  then,  is  that 
society  chieHy  supported  by  Dissenters  ? 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  an  En¬ 
glish  Grammar,  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold  (Riving- 
tons).  It  is  by  far  the  most  scientihe  treatise  that 
has  been  published  of  late;  and  though  it  professes 
to  be  intended  for  “  classical  schools,"  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  introduced  into  the 
better  sort  of  commercial  schools. 


Lady  Alice :  a  Ballad  Romance,  In  Seven  Paris. 
By  El — Ton.  12mo.  London:  Saunders  and 
Otiey.  1842. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  it  to  be  among  the  good 
signs  of  the  tiroes,  that  more  attention  is  given  to 
the  study  of  poetry  than  was  the  case  some  years 
since.  Any  thing  so  well  calculated  to  correct  and 
improve  the  hard  and  stern  character  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  to  soften  and  ameliorate  the  worldly 
and  matter-of-fact  stamp  which  is  impressed  on  so 
much  around  us,  is  well  deserving  encouragement, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent  gratification 
which  it  imparts  to  the  mind,  but  on  moral  grounds 
as  well.  VVe,  therefore,  always  take  up  a  poetical 
work  with  the  determination  to  exercise  our  critical 
powers  as  leniently  as  possible.  The  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  however,  requires  no  severe  judgment  It 
possesses  considerable  claims  on  the  score  of  merit. 
The  story  which  it  relates  is  one  of  romantic  inte¬ 
rest,  and  its  details  are  managed  with  much  skill 
and  facility  of  execution.  Many  of  the  descriptive 
passages  which  occur  display  true  poetical  feeling. 
Altogether,  we  should  pronounce  it  to  be  a  go(^ 
specimen  of  what  it  professes  to  be — a  ballad  ro¬ 
mance. 

Christian  Institutes  :  a  Series  of  Discourses  and 
Tracts,  selected,  arranged  systematically,  and  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  Notes.  By  Christopher  Words¬ 
worth,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  4  vols.  8vo.  London  :  Rivingtons. 

In  our  last  No.  we  noticed  both  the  great  merit  of 
this  work,  and  its  two  principal  drawbacks.  We 
will  now  give  our  readers  some  further  information 
concerning  it.  The  first  volume  contains  the  "  evi¬ 
dences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion — the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  law  and  of  Christianity.”  Vol.  2 
exhibits  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
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rcli|(ion,  ^'oI.  3,  the  priiiciph'S  of  gociuty  and  of 
government,  civil  and  ecclesiaatical.  Vol.  4  ia  oc¬ 
cupied  with  **  polemical  theolofi'y,”  in  reference 
both  to  popiih  and  proteitant  diatent.  Of  these 
volumes,  the  third  appears  to  us  the  most  useful; 
and  it  contains  a  galaxy  of  names  not  to  be  sur¬ 
passed,  as  Sanderson,  Horsley,  Butler,  South,  Burke, 
Clarendon,  Hooker,  and  Hey.  The  whole  work,  we 
understand,  is  now  to  be  had  at  a  reduced  price ; 
and  we  advise  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to 
possess  a  sound  body  of  divinity  within  a  moderate 
compass,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

fHi^rtUaneouii. 

SioNs  OF  TUG  Times. —  It  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolical  Succession,  at  which  certain  weak  and  igno¬ 
rant  Churchmen  have  taken  offence,  is  found  by 
dissenters  to  be  a  powerful  weapon  against  them ; 
“  ‘  Wesleyan  Tracts  for  the  Times.’ — Within  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made,  by  the  distribution  of  tracts,  to  unsettle 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  societies 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  are  told  that  the 
ministry  which  they  attend  is  in  every  respect  in¬ 
valid  ;  so  that  they  have  no  sacraments,  and,  in 
fact,  no  scriptural  warrant  to  expect  any  spiritual 
blessing  fivm  God.  They  are  also  vehemently 
accused  of  having  departed  from  the  principles  of 
their  founder,  to  which  they  are  solemnly  pledged. 
Most  of  these  publications  are  drawn  up  with  sin¬ 
gular  unfairness,  so  far  as  the  views  of  Sir.  Wesley 
are  concerned;  the  writers  making  their,  by  the 
suppression  of  truth,  vehicles  of  direct  falsehood. 
Some  of  these  tracts  are  printed  in  Oxford  ;  others 
in  London ;  and  the  most  active  agents  in  their 
distribution  are  junior  clergymen,  who  abet  the 
pernicious  errors  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  bis  party.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  evil  would  be  of  short  continu¬ 
ance;  as  it  was  thought  that  no  men,  bearing  the 
sacred  name  of  Christian,  and  professing  to  be  scho¬ 
lars,  and  men  of  honour,  would  permanently  lend 
themselves  to  a  practice  which  compromises  some 
of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  morality.  This 
hope,  however,  has  been  disappointed.  'The  nui¬ 
sance  is  widely  extended,  and  increases  daily.  The 
Weslevan  ministers  and  societies  are  therefore  in¬ 
formed,  that  a  series  of  tracts  is  in  course  of  pre¬ 
paration,  and  will  be  published  with  all  convenient 
speed,  under  the  general  title  of  ‘  Wesleyan  Tracts 
for  the  Times,’  unfolding  Mr.  Wesley’s  real  views 
of  ecclesiastical  order,  vindicating  the  ministers  and 
people  who  at  present  bear  his  honoured  name,  and 
supplying  an  antidote  to  the  ill-disguised  popery 
which  has  ominoiuly  arisen  in  the  heart  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Establishment  of  this  country.  The  first  of 
these  tracts,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  published  on  the 
23d  of  February,  and  the  rest  will  follow  at  stated 
intervals,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  The 
attention  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  in  general  is 
respectfully  invited  to  this  announcement,  The 
‘  Wesleyan  Tracts  for  the  Times’*  will  not  be  an 
attack  upon  any  body  of  Christians,  but  an  earnest 
defence  of  an  injured  people  against  a  race  of  into¬ 
lerant  and  unscrupulous  assailants.” — We  have  also 
lately  stumbled  upon  another  characteristic  way  of 
what  ia  vulgarly  called  "  getting  up  the  steam,”  or, 
'  See  note  p.  80  of  tbii  number. 


ill  other  words,  propping  a  falling  cause:  “Wet. 
leyan  Chapel,  •*•*. — You  are  affectionately  inviW! 
to  attend  during  the  following  Special  ScrvicNs; 
1st,  An  Address  to  Christian  Professors;  2d, dioi 
to  Backsliders;  and  3d,  ditto  to  the  Unconveitii, 
by  three  Ministers,  on  Tuesday ;  three  Addresset,a 
various  subjects,  ditto  on  Wednesday;  three  dint, 
ditto  on  Friday.  Service  to  commence  at  half-pw 
Six  o’clock.”  Whit  a  delightful  jumble,  by  tliewij, 
a  man's  mind  must  be  in,  after  having  first  beci 
addressed  as  a  “  professor,”  next  as  a  “  backslider,’ 
and  last  of  all  as  one  “unconverted  1”  Wenandii 
at  least  they  do  not  invert  the  order  of  proceediDp 
Or  is  this  the  common  way  with  dissentersf-ti 
begin  with  profession,  and  to  end  with  apostacyl 
Invalidity  of  Dissent. — The  Irish  courted 
law  have  recently  pronounced  marriages  perfonsd 
by  Presbyterian  ministers  to  be  invalid.  Disseotm, 
of  course,  are  very  angry.  H'e  would  rather  suggnt 
to  them,  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  Cm 
afroee  which  will  pronounce  al/  their  acts  botbian- 
lid  and  sinful. 

The  Ekulish  Reformation. — I  set  myi«U,ii 
the  first  place,  to  justify  the  Church  of  Englsuda 
to  the  way  and  manner  of  her  reformation,  so  Mj 
and  so  falsely  clamoured  on  so  little  ground;  ud  - 
by  this  tract  it  will  be  proved  that  nothing  was  dm  j 
here  in  the  Reformation  but  what  was  acted  by  tie  ' 
clergy,  in  their  convocations,  or  grounded  on  uni 
act  of  theirs  precedent  to  it,  with  the  advice,  eoag- 
sel,  and  consent  of  the  bishops,  or  other  leamd 
men  assembled  by  the  king’s  appointment;  aaii, 
secondly,  that  the  parliamenu  did  nothing  in  it,  bat 
that  sometimes,  upon  the  post-fact,  it  was  thou|bt 
fit  to  add  some  strength  to  the  decrees  and  detei- 
niinations  of  the  Church  (especially  in  inflicliii| 
punishments  on  the  disobedient)  by  the  civil  use- 
tions. — Ileylin. 

ftiteUtgftur. 

South-Hackney  Church-Fund. — The  folios- 
ing  is  the  result  of  the  third  annual  collectuo,  I 
made  in  the  parish  church  of  South- Hackney, u 
the  offertory  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Epi¬ 
phany,  1842  : —  £  t.  i 

To  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge  .  .  .  .  37  0  I 

To  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  .  .  53  2  t 

To  the  National  School  Society  .  .  56  2  ( 

To  the  Church- Building  Society  .  46  11  ( 

To  the  Additional  Curates’  Society  .  43  5  I 

To  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  as  a  special  contribution 
in  obedience  to  the  Queen's  letter  .  33  17  i 

£271  18  • 

Additional  Colonial  Bishoprics. — In  ccs- 
sequence  of  the  following  Pastoral  Letter,  addrewd 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  to  the  clergy  througb- 
out  his  diocese,  a  collection  was  made  in  aid  oftbt 
Colonial  Bishops’  Fund,  on  Palm  Sunday  last:— 

"  London  House,  7th  Feb.  1841 
*'  Rev.  Sir, — You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  t^^ 
claration  was  agreed  to  by  the  Archbishops  ud 
Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  In¬ 
land,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Lambeth,  on  the  Taw 
day  in  Whitsun  week,  1841,  setting  forth  tbs  ts* 
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lufficiency  of  the  provieion  made  for  the  spiritual 
are  of  the  member!  of  our  Church,  in  the  distant 
dependencies  of  the  empire,  and  the  preat  importance 
of  erectinjr  additional  bishoprics  in  the  colonies. 
A  copy  of  the  declaration  is  sent  herewith,  to  which 
I  request  your  most  serious  attention. 

“  I  am  persuaded  that  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  we  have  in  view  may  be  ensured, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  if  the  clerpfy  will  exert 
themselves  to  collect  contributions  in  tlieir  respect¬ 
ive  parishes;  and  I  am  desirous  of  supfgesting  to 
those  of  my  own  diocese  the  propriety  of  com¬ 
mencing  that  exertion  on  the  first  day  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  holy  week,  in  which  we  commemorate 
the  death  and  passion  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and 
offer  up  our  special  prayers  for  all  estates  of  men 
in  his  holy  Church,  and  for  the  gathering  together 
in  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd,  of  all  those  who 
are  not  yet  within  its  enclosure. 

“  It  is  my  wish,  that  you  should  have  a  collection 
made  in  your  church,  in  aid  of  the  Colonial  Bi¬ 
shops'  Fund,  on  Palm  Sunday  next ;  and  I  would 
suggest  that  it  might  be  made  in  the  following 
manner : — 

“After  the  sermon,  in  which  I  trust  you  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  object  for  which  the  ufiVrings  of  your 
people  are  solicited,  let  the  offertory  sentences 
be  read  from  the  communion-table,  not  omitting 
those  which  instruct  them  that  are  taught  in  the 
word  to  minister  unto  them  that  teach  in  all  good 
things.  Whilst  these  sentences  are  reading,  let  the 
churchwardens,  or  other  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  collect  the  offerings  of  the  people,  and 
bring  them  to  the  minister,  to  be  by  him  humbly 
presented  and  placed  upon  the  holy  table.  Let 
nim  then  proceed  with  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
militant,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rubric.  This  revival  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  our  Church  has  been  attempted  in  seve¬ 
ral  parishes  with  great  success ;  but  although  I 
would  gladly  see  it  become  general,  I  do  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  your  discretion  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  if  you  should  have  good  reason  for  prefer¬ 
ring  some  other  mode  of  making  the  collection. 

“  I  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  declaration,  and 
‘  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  sacred  ness  and  import¬ 
ance  of  this  great  work,  and  in  the  hope  that  Al¬ 
mighty  God  may  graciously  dispose  the  hearts  of 
hit  servants  to  a  corresponding  measure  of  liber¬ 
ality,  I  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  good  will,  the 
assistance,  and  the  prayers  of  all  the  members  of 
our  Church.’ 

“lam.  Rev.  Sir, 

“  Your  faithful  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

“  C.  J.  London." 

[4,500/.  have  already  been  received ;  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  collections  will  in  all  amount  to 
about  7000/.] 

English  Children  in  Paris. — The  number  of 
English  children  and  young  people  under  education 
in  Paris  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
There  are  above  four  hundred  boarding-schools  in 
Paris.  Of  these,  fifty-seven  have  been  visited  by  a 
person  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  number  of  English  pupils,  of  both 
sexes,  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  in  those 
schools  alone.  Few  of  these  receive  any  religious 
instruction  from  their  own  Church,  while  many  of 
them  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  infidelity  and 


of  error,  and  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  constantly  seeking  to  pervert  them 
to  Romanism.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  appoint 
a  catechist,  who  shall  regularly  visit  and  instruct 
them,  under  the  direction  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Luscombe,  and  who  shall  supply  them  with  such 
religious  books  as  the  bishop  shall  approve. 

I  iiisii  Collegiate  Schooi _ Visitor :  his  Grace 

the  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  It  has  been  re¬ 
solved,  in  humble  reliance  on  the  Divine  blessing, 
to  establish,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  improve¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  an  institution,  which  seems  pecu¬ 
liarly  called  for  by  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country.  In  the  instruction  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
their  native  language  is  a  most  important  requisite, 
and  indispensable  in  the  case  of  at  least  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  who  speak  or  understand  no  other:  it  is  there¬ 
fore  proposed  to  found  a  classical  collegiate  school; 
in  which,  besides  the  usual  preparation  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  hoys  may  be  taught  to  speak  the  Irish  with 
facility.  By  these  means  it  may  be  possible  to 
accomplish  an  object  long  since  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Bishop  Bedell,  Robert  Boyle,  .Archbi¬ 
shop  Marsh,  Archbishop  King,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
and  other  eminent  men — that  of  raising  up  within 
the  Irish  Church  a  body  of  Irish- speaking  clergy. 
The  more  to  familiarise  the  students  with  the  use 
of  the  language,  the  persons  employed  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  offices,  and  in  the  buildings  and  works  of 
the  institution,  will  be  selected,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  those  members  of  the  Church  who  speak  Irish; 
many  of  whom,  having  recently  abandoned  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Popery,  are  deprived,  by  their  conversion, 
of  any  means  of  employment,  and  exposed  to  va¬ 
rious  persecutions.  It  is  proposed  to  offer  these 
persons  not  so  much  a  temporary  shelter  and  pro¬ 
tection,  as  an  opportunity  of  such  training,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  our 
Church,  as  may  fit  them  for  schoolmasters,  confi¬ 
dential  servants,  and  other  important  situations. 
His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland  has  been 
pleased  to  allow  the  institution  to  be  placed  under 
his  immediate  superintendence  and  control,  as  visi¬ 
tor.  And  in  order  to  guard  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  books  at  variance  with  the  Prayer-book, 
Articles,  or  other  authorised  formularies  of  the 
Church,  his  Grace  has  consented  to  allow  the  go¬ 
vernors  to  submit  to  him  the  works  proposed  to  be 
used  in  the  course  of  instruction ;  and  has  appointed 
for  the  present,  that  none  shall  be  admitted  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elrington,  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  To 
secure  the  permanence  of  the  institution,  a  portion 
of  the  capital  raised  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  nominated  by  his  Grace;  and  as  not  only 
a  considerable  outlay  at  first,  but  a  large  annual 
income  will  he  required,  assistance  is  earnestly 
solicited  from  all  who  are  interested  in  the  spread 
of  true  religion,  and  in  the  peace  arid  welfare  of 
Ireland. 

Bethnal  Green  Churches. —  In  their  third 
annual  report,  now  in  course  of  publication,  the 
committee  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Churches'  Fund, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  make  a 
/Inal  appeal  for  assistance  in  raising  the  sum  yet 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  great  work  of 
providing  ten  additional  churches  (with  partial  en¬ 
dowments),  schools,  and  parsonage-houses,  in  that 
vast  and  most  destitute  parish.  It  appears  from  the 
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report,  that  within  three  yean  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  exertiona,  63,000/.  have  been  provided 
out  of  the  75,000/.  required — that  two  churches 
have  been  consecrated — that  four  more  are  in  pro- 
(^rets — that  eight  sites  out  of  the  ten  have  been 
procured,  and  that  the  sum  of  12,000/.  only  is  now 
required  to  complete  the  work  of  giving  churches, 
clergymen,  and  schools  to  a  population  of  74,000 
souls,  who  have  hitherto  been  sadly  destitute  of  all 
external  means  of  spiritual  and  moral  improvement. 
The  first  of  the  new  churches  (St.  Peter's)  was  con¬ 
secrated  in  July  last — a  regular  (though  compara¬ 
tively  small)  number  of  peraens  attend  at  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayers ; — a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  at  the  three  Sunday  services,  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  at  the  holy  communion.  A  tem¬ 
porary  building  has  been  used  as  a  school-room  in 
connexion  with  the  church,  which,  alTurding  only  a 
limited  accommodation  for  about  seventy  Sunday 
and  day  scholars,  is  now  (|uite  full.  The  second 
church  (St.  Andrew's),  which  was  consecrated  in 
December  last,  numbers  as  yet  but  a  small,  though 
steadily  increasing  congregation  ;  there  are  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  Sunday  and 
day  schools,  the  increase  of  whose  numbers  is  only 
delayed  until  the  school-rooms  attached  to  this 
church  are  completed.  A  clergyman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  another  district,  where  the  erection  of  a 
church  has  been  commenced  (Sl  liartholumew's), 
who  has  an  early  morning  and  afternoon  service  on 
Sundays  in  the  church  of  the  adjoining  district  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  and  who  supports  a  national  school 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  an  infant  school 
of  sixty,  and  an  evening  school  with  an  attendance 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  adults.  Another  district, 
that  of  St.  James  the  Less,  the  church  of  which  will 
lie  ready  for  consecration  early  in  the  spring,  also 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  resident  clergyman,  who 
has  an  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  children 
at  his  Sunday  and  day  schools,  besides  thirty  adults 
who  attend  for  evening  instruction.  A  building  has 
lately  been  taken  by  the  clergyman  of  the  district 
of  Sl  James  the  Great,  which  will  immediately  be 
opened  as  a  day  and  Sunday  school.  One  of  the 
churches  (St.  Philip's),  in  the  poorest  part  of  the 
parish,  will  be  ready  for  consecration  in  two  months, 
and  a  clergyman  has  been  nominated  to  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  principal  and  fellows  of  llrasenose  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  patrons  of  the  rectory,  who  have  libe¬ 
rally  subscribed  towards  this  important  object,  have 
not  less  liberally  consented  to  vest  the  perpetual 
patronage  of  eight  of  the  new  churches  in  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  aud  to  give  him  the  first  nomination 
to  the  remaining  two.  Seeing  the  beneficial  results 
which  have  followed  the  partial  development  of  the 
energies  of  the  church  in  Bethnal  Green,  the  com¬ 
mittee  earnestly  implore  all  those  who  have  the 
power  of  aiding  them  to  come  forward  at  this,  the 
eleventh  hour,  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  hitherto  destitute  portion  of  the  vineyard  of 
Him  who  gave  Himself  for  them.' 

Leeds  Board  of  Education.  —  On  Monday, 
13th  February,  a  meeting  took  place  at  the  Music 
Hall,  Albion  Street,  to  form  a  Local  Board  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook, 
the  vicar,  who  briefly  recapitulated  the  various  ob- 

>  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dow^r  has  just  sent  an  ad¬ 
ditional  donation  of  300/.  in  aid  oftbis  object 


jecta  contemplated  by  the  Society  in  carrying  o« 
the  great  work  of  national  education;  vis.  the  ceta. 
blishment  of  a  iraining-achool  for  teachers,  tbe 
erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  providing  of 
stipends  for  schoolmasters  in  places  where  local 
funds  fail,  the  education  of  young  persons  to  bs 
sent  tn  the  training-school,  the  pensioning  of  aged 
schoolmasters,  the  providing  of  rewards  for  distri¬ 
bution,  the  proper  inspection  of  the  schools,  and 
the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  grammar  aclwols, 
by  adding  lower  classes  to  them  ;  and  with  respect 
to  this  latter  object,  he  believed  the  trustees  of  the 
Leeds  Grammar  School  would  be  happy  to  listen 
to  any  tangible  proposition. 

CiixsHiax. — PRorosEO  New  Church  at  the 
Grand  Junction  Railwat  Station  at  Crewe. 

—  At  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  proprieton 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  it  was  stated  in  tbe 
Report,  that  “  intimation  has  been  sent  to  every 
proprietor,  of  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  appropriation  of  1000/.  towards  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  church  at  Crewe.  The  company's  esta¬ 
blishments  for  the  repairs  of  engines  and  carriages 
will  shortly  be  removed  there ;  and  some  hundreds  i 
of  men,  with  their  families,  will  then  be  deprived  | 
of  their  present  opportunities  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  settled  in  a  spot  possessing  provision  only 
for  its  own  very  limited  population.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  directors  consider  they  are  per- 
fonning  their  duty  no  less  to  the  shareholders  than 
to  the  workmen  who  are  dependent  upon  them,  in 
commending  to  your  favourable  judgment  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  which  they  have  given  notice.  The  amount 
per  100/.  share,  caused  by  the  appropriation  of 
1000/.  for  the  above  purpose,  would  be  about 
lOJd. ;  and  the  directors  are  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mend,  that  any  proprietor  who  may  object  to  this 
appropriation,  sliould  have  the  option  of  receiving 
his  proportion  of  the  amount.”  The  particulars 
of  the  accounts  having  been  read,  and  the  report 
adopted,  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  seconded, 
allotting  1000/.  to  the  erection  of  a  Church  at 
Crewe  ;  with  a  proviso,  that  any  person  dissenting 
from  the  resolution  should  have  his  proportion  of 
that  sum  repaid  to  him  at  the  rate  of  1  Id.  per  100/.  | 

share.  The  resolution,  after  a  short  conversation, 
and  after  several  inquiries  had  been  answered,  was 
passed  Nem.  con.  It  appeared  that  the  intention  of 
the  directors  to  obtain  a  grant  fur  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  had  been  relinquished,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  sort  of  education 
should  be  adopted. 

NOTICES  TO  COURESl’ON DENTS. 

The  Editor  is  Rrcatly  obli^wl  to  “  .-Vustin''  for  the  kind 
tone  of  his  ruinmuiiica'tion;  in  answer  to  which  he  would 
ohserve,  that  the  jjassago  in  (luestion  wa.s  corrected  by  the 
Editor ;  but  unfortunately — aud  the  same  remark  appUes 
to  the  last  number  generally — the  corroc-tion  did  not  arrive 
in  time  for  the  printers  to  attend  to  it.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  doubt  that  haplism  means  traihin^,  or  itn- 
mcrriim,  and  not  tprinkling.  It  is  aNo  equally  clear  that 
baptism  by  immersion  is  enjoinisl  by  the  English  Church: 
baptism  by  sprinkling  l)cing  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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